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Counseling and the Mores 


WILLARD WALLER 


Perhaps the most useful of all so- 
ciological concepts is that of the mores. 
The word mores is a Latin importa- 
tion of plural form possessing no sin- 
gular in English. William Graham 
Sumner introduced the term into the 
vocabulary of sociology and used it to 
designate the customs which regulate 
the standards of right and wrong and, 
indeed, all the standards of value of 
a people. It is a sociological truism 


that the mores can make anything 
wrong and prevent condemnation of 
anything, a view which Sumner de- 
veloped with inexhaustible fertility of 
argument and example in his book, 
Folkways.’ Sumner distinguished two 


classes of customs regulating behavior: 
the folkways, which are simple cus- 
toms, and the mores, which are re- 
garded as necessary for group welfare 
and are supported by strong sanctions. 
Violation of the folkways is not wrong 
morally; it usually involves no further 
penalty than ridicule or possibly os- 
tracism from certain groups. Violation 
of the mores, however, is serious, and 
is apt to be strongly penalized. 

Our conceptions of right and wrong 
are, in fact, almost altogether de- 
pendent upon the customs of the group 


| towhich we belong. In some cultures 


unwanted children are strangled or 
exposed with no thought of wrong. 
In others the old are abandoned or 
killed as a matter of duty and affec- 
tion. The sexual exclusiveness of 
marriage varies widely over the face 


*Boston: Binn and Co., 1907. $4.20. 


of the earth, as does also the value of 
premarital chastity of either sex. The 
authority of parents over children va- 
ries from the extreme of the Roman 
patria potestas to the situation in 
which parents have practically no au- 
thority over their own children. The 
values of property, of human rights, 
and of life itself seem to be fixed al- 
most arbitrarily by the custom of the 
group. These basic standards—the 
mores—are sacred; it is wrong to 
question them or criticize them in any 
way. Their observance is regarded 
as somehow necessary for group wel- 
fare. The mores are seldom verbal- 
ized; we act upon them, but often 
enough we do not even know that 
they exist; the mores and their impli- 
cations for behavior we simply take 
for granted as a part of the universe. 
Every group has such customs, but 
they vary widely from group to group. 
For the student of society, there is no 
absolute right or wrong anywhere in 
the world; everything is relative; 
there are only acts which are right or 
wrong in accordance with the code of 
some particular group. 

This sociological view of morality 
has implications for a number of fields. 
It seems to the writer to constitute a 
sort of starting point for all sound 
thinking about such fields as that of 
counseling. It seems reasonable to 
suggest that anyone who presumes to 
counsel another person concerning the 
conduct of his life should first master 
the implications of this doctrine of 
cultural and moral relativity. 
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The first of these implications is 
that one who does not recognize the 
basis of his own moral ideas is apt to 
give advice which really is not advice 
at all, but merely the verbalization 
of the prevailing moral code. Let us 
suppose that, as often happens, a min- 
ister of the gospel is called upon to 
give advice concerning some intricate 
problem of marital adjustment. He 
has had no special training in this 
field; he knows little of the problems 
involved or of the probable conse- 
quences of his advice. But out of his 
naivete, he tells the persons that they 
must bear and forbear and sends them 
away with his blessing and the com- 
mand to go and sin no more. Natu- 
rally, he does not realize it, but he 
has given these people no advice at 
all; he has told them nothing that 
they did not know before; explained 
nothing to them; given them no new 
techniques for meeting the problems 
which they have confessed their in- 
ability to deal with. A great deal of 
well-intended counseling fails to have 
any utility for this reason. 

Advice which merely verbalizes the 
mores is often not only useless but also 
positively harmful. When one person 
consults another about his life prob- 
lems, it usually is because he is in the 
throes of some mental conflict about 
them. The conventional mores usu- 
ally constitute an important element 
of this conflict. Many persons, for ex- 
ample, are struggling with anxieties 
and guilt feelings which give them no 
rest and keep their lives in continual 
turmoil. What such persons need is 
not to have the conventional mores 
strengthened; often they need just 
the opposite. In no case does it bene- 
fit them greatly to read them a moral 


homily; they need to obtain a mea- 
sure of release from the mores. If 
an adviser or counselor merely re-en- 
forces the influence of the mores in 
such cases, he sometimes may do ines- 
timable harm to the persons involved. 

Mere verbalization of the mores 
in counseling is also undesirable in 
that it usually is quite unnecessary. 
Most people already are strongly un- 
der the influence of the mores. Many 
believe that persons who get divorces 
do so because they have not tried hard 
enough to make their marriages work; 
one often hears the statement that 
surely a certain couple could get along 
together if they would just try, if they 
would just work a little harder at the 
job. A few years ago the writer made 
a study of a considerable number of 
divorced persons and discovered, to 
his surprise, that nearly all of them 
felt they had tried desperately to make 
their marriages work at almost any 
cost. In most cases, it seemed, they 
had erred on the side of waiting too 
long to take the step that was fore- | 
doomed from the very first days of | 
the marriage. So it is, probably, with | 
a great many of the cases which come 
to the personnel worker for advice; 
if they have violated the mores, as 
they often have, it is not because they 
lack sufficient belief in the validity of 
the mores, but because for reasons of © 
their own they find it impossible to | 
live within them. Interestingly | 
enough, studies of prisoners in penal 
institutions show that most convicts © 
probably have about the same sort of | 
moral sense that prevails in the world 4 
outside. It is not necessary to tell | 
people what the mores are;. people | 
know that already; what they want to 
know is Aow they can live within the | 
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mores or make reasonable adjustments 
to living outside of them. 

For these reasons, the person who 
really is to advise with another about 
his problems and not merely to ver- 
balize once more the prevalent moral 
ideas of the group, should attain a 
certain degree of emancipation from 
the current mores. There is another 
even more cogent argument in favor 
of at least some emancipation. A per- 
son who identifies himself strongly 
with the mores is apt to feel rather 
strongly about violations of the mores, 
and it may be that instead of giving 
advice he inflicts penance or punish- 
ment upon the erring one. 

Social workers have seen this point 
long since. Over and over in their 
speeches and writings, they stress the 
importance of dealing with the client 
from a non-judgmental point of view. 
The social worker’s job is to help the 
client to deal intelligently with the 
present and the future; it is not up 
to her to assess the blame for the 
crimes and mistakes of the past. This, 
of course, is just as true of delinquents 
as of any other clients. Punishment 
rarely reforms anyone, and the so- 
cial worker knows it. When an ad- 
viser begins by inflicting punishment 
on the advisee, he sacrifices most of 
his chance to be useful. The punish- 
ment probably makes the problem 
worse instead of better. And by in- 
flicting it, the adviser loses the oppor- 
tunity to build up rapport with his 
client; he loses, in short, the basis of 
effective cooperation with the client. 

If by chance the adviser also is a 
disciplinary officer of any kind, the 
problem of managing personal rela- 
tionships becomes complex. It well 
may be, for example, that it is the 


duty of the dean of women to expel 
a girl from college for certain dere- 
lictions. If, however, the girl reveals 
these lapses to the dean in confidence, 
it would not seem to be either wise 
or humane to act upon such revela- 
tions officially. However, the diffi- 
culty of keeping the institutional role 
and the advisory role separated is 
often severe. We also should con- 
sider such a case in terms of its effect 
upon other possible cases. If a col- 
lege dean abuses a confidence, the 
chances that she will receive other con- 
fidences in the future will be dimin- 
ished greatly. Girls will think of her 
only as a disciplinary officer occasion- 
ally to be appeased or placated, and 
for the most part avoided, and they 
will take their confidences elsewhere. 

The danger of merely verbalizing 
the mores instead of giving advice on 
a particular case, and the danger of 
spoiling a case by introducing a pun- 
ishing attitude are very real. In the 
opinion of the writer, the majority 
of persons now occupying counseling 
positions of one sort or another fall 
short of having sufficient moral sophis- 
tication to be able to do their jobs 
satisfactorily. While the trained ad- 
viser is apt to be greatly superior in 
moral sophistication to the untrained 
one, no kind of training can equip a 
person to be a good counselor if he 
lacks the essential gifts of that func- 
tion. But training can help people to 
deal with the mores, both in them- 
selves and in others. Training can 
help people to deal with others mat- 
ter-of-factly, without sermonizing or 
passing judgment on their moral 
lapses. It is the writer’s belief that 
this should be a primary objective in 
the training of all personnel workers. 
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To say that the personnel worker 
should have a degree of emancipation 
from the mores does not mean, of 
course, that he should be in rebellion 
against the mores or in any way im- 
moral in his private life. If he is 
either of these things, it may be ar- 
gued reasonably that he probably has 
not attained the sort of emancipation 
of which we speak. What is required 
is that the adviser should have solved 
his own moral and personal problems, 
and that he should understand the 
moral and social backgrounds of the 
mental conflicts of the persons with 
whom he comes into contact. 

The difficulty of giving advice to 
another person is increased greatly 
by the fact that the mores are chang- 
ing constantly. The last 100 years 
have witnessed pronounced metamor- 
phoses of the mores in America. With- 
in that period have occurred some 
astonishing tergiversations with re- 
gard to the use of alcoholic liquors; 
there also have been weathercock 
changes concerning the use of tobacco 
by women. The mores of the pa- 
triarchal family have decayed; di- 
vorce has become common; women 
have made great strides toward sex 
equality; the state (through its 
agency, the school) has made great 
inroads upon the authority of the fam- 
ily over children. The last 20 years 
have seen great changes in our atti- 
tude toward the exposure of the fe- 
male form. The very recent years 
have brought widespread changes in 
family mores and economic mores as 
a result of the relief problem. Of 
course, there have been many other 
moral changes in the last 100 years, 
some of them doubtless more impor- 
tant than those mentioned; the exam- 


ples given are chosen because of their 
nature and existence probably will be 
conceded readily. 

If adjustment takes place within 
the framework of the mores, and if 
the mores are changing constantly, 
then it is clear that both the adviser 
and the advisee somehow must find 
their places in the welter of conflicting 
and changing moralities. There are 
numerous and difficult problems of 
values which every prospective ad- 
viser should face. If the adviser re- 
gards some one moral norm as right, 
and all the others as wrong, should he 
advise others to follow out the right 
norm even though the consequences 
for themselves are unpleasant? Let 
us suppose that one is an ardent fem- 
inist, but the rest of the world is not 
yet disposed to grant complete equal- 
ity to women. Should one advise 
young women to go ahead as femin- 
ists, demand their rights, and fight 
things out regardless of personal 
costs? If they follow this advice, the 
consequences to themselves no doubt 
will be somewhat unpleasant. Yet if 
women, some women at least, do not 
behave in this aggressive and obnox- 
ious manner, the cause of women’s 
rights will make but slow progress. 
A similar dilemma seems to arise in 
all situations where one morality is 
slowly replacing another. 

Here again the answer seems to lie 
in relative emancipation from the 
mores. An adviser needs to be able to F 
counsel any given individual on the 
basis of what is best for that individ- F 
ual. There is, after all, only one good 
rule of mental hygiene: “Do what you 
want to do, what you really want to 
do in view of all the circumstances.” 
In such a procedure, there necessarily 
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will be more emphasis upon the mo- 
rality of the advisee than upon that of 
the adviser. If one discovers that a 
young woman is, in fact, an ardent 
feminist, then one justifiably might 
advise her to behave in the manner 
described above; at least, it well might 
be that one would refrain from advis- 
ing her not to behave in such a man- 
ner. But one should, in such a case, 
make sure that the decision reached is 
based upon an adequate conception of 
all the circumstances. These circum- 
stances include, in the case mentioned, 
all the penalties and manifold forms 
of opposition and discrimination and 
ridicule which such a crusader must 
face. 

In assessing such circumstances, it 
sometimes is useful to think of them 
in terms of the relative costs of con- 
formity to old and new norms of be- 
behavior. When an old norm still is 
firmly established and a newer norm 
of behavior has barely begun to be 
mentioned, then the costs of conform- 
ity to the old norm will be very slight 
while the costs of adhering to the new 
mode will be relatively great. The 
early feminists, for example, had to 
face many disabilities and penalties, 
but they broke the way for the present 
generation of women who take for 
granted most of the privileges for 
which these women once fought. 
Again, at the turn of the century, the 
costs for a woman of adhering to a 
free sexual morality were very great, 
while the costs of conformity to con- 
ventional morality were relatively 
slight and the rewards were great, but 
this situation now has altered consid- 
erably, especially in the urban en- 
vironment. 

Changing mores in the field of the 
family clearly have brought about a 


situation where it is easily possible for 
the college girl—or the dean of wom- 
en who advises her—to be too con- 
servative, and it is equally possible for 
her to be too radical. There is no 
question that the mores of courtship 
have changed from the formal code 
which still is put forward by some per- 
sons; young women certainly do not 
save their kisses for the men they in- 
tend to marry, and they do not always 
insist upon a formal introduction, or 
require their escorts to pay their ex- 
penses. The formal mores of court- 
ship have become so completely out of 
touch with the actual situation that 
they now are regarded as merely 
amusing by most persons of college 
age. Imagine a father of the present 
day asking a young man whether his 
intentions are honorable and serious! 
It is obvious that a young woman who 
takes these conservative moral norms 
too seriously will do so at a terrific 
cost to herself. It is, of course, no 
less evident that a young woman who 
innovates too much does so at no in- 
considerable peril. 

It is likely that for most of us a 
relatively conservative adjustment of 
our personal lives is more workable 
than any other. Only a few person- 
alities are strong enough to stand the 
strain of innovation in wide areas of 
life. In a time of conflicting and 
changing moralities, no single princi- 
ple quite suffices for the guidance of 
life. Most of us will do better to cul- 
tivate a golden mean, striving not to 
be the first to take up the new, nor the 
last to put the old aside. The task of 
the personnel worker is to assist others 
to make their compromises and ad- 
justments to conflicting mores with as 
much intelligence and awareness of 
consequences as possible. 











The Contribution of the Personnel Worker to the 
Development of Social Sensitivity Among Students 


HILDA TABA 


For several reasons, personnel 
workers can make a very significant 
contribution to the development of 
social sensitivity. They have a tradi- 
tion of interest in students as develop- 
ing personalities. They have the 
psychological and educational insights 
necessary for exploring what this ob- 
jective may imply in terms of concrete 
behavior of students. Because of their 
position in the school, they can secure 
the kind of overview necessary for 
seeing various aspects of behavior in 
their inter-relationship. For the same 
reason they are likely to use their 
imagination in visualizing the con- 
structive steps to be taken for the pur- 
pose of promoting the achievement of 
this objective. 

However, if this contribution is to 
be forthcoming, some of the current 
conceptions about personality develop- 
ment and about the ways in which 
guidance may function within the total 
school program may need reconsidera- 
tion. Personnel workers frequently 
have concerned themselves more or 
less exclusively with certain specific 
psychological phases of personality de- 
velopment. An emphasis on social sen- 
sitivity involves a concern with factors 
in the student’s development common- 
ly neglected in the current conceptions 
of personality development. The val- 
ues, awarenesses, and dispositions 
which contribute to his social sensitiv- 
ity are not aspects distinctly separate 
from the student’s immediate personal 
behavior. For example, many of the 


so-called “personal problems” (such 
as making friends, deciding on aca- 
demic or vocational careers, or adjust- 
ing to school or family situations) 
have implications which go beyond the 
purely personal psychological factors 
and involve wider social awarenesses, 
attitudes, and insights, which proper- 
ly may be called aspects of social sen- 
sitivity. Such questions as: how 
Johnnie can face a failure in academic 
subjects, what to do about Mary’s 
not being accepted in the school 
group, or what is involved in Billy’s 
having to face the decision of the ath- 
letic director that he cannot make the 
football team, are not purely personal 
matters. They involve the problems 
of standards of success and of social 
values which are accepted by the 
school and in our society, and which 
the individuals have to live up to if 
they are to gain status. They involve 
questions regarding the relative social 
value of certain activities and ambi- 
tions. To help individuals face these 
problems also would involve helping 
them to become aware of these wider 
values and issues involved, to explore 
the significance of these values, and 
to examine their own reactions to them 
in social as well as personal terms. 
For an individual to make a wise 
vocational choice involves the consid- 
eration of his personal abilities, needs, 
and desires. But the influence of cul- 
tural traditions in determining the ac- 
ceptability of any given vocation, the 
ability of the individual to visualize 
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realistically the social conditions which 
attend the pursuit of that vocation, 
as well as the nature and validity of 
the motivation leading to the choice 
are important factors also deserving 
consideration. The social status and 
monetary compensation which a voca- 
tion will bring may figure strongly in 
the choice made by one individual, 
whereas another one may consider 
more seriously the possible social con- 
tribution. Consciously or unconscious- 
ly, these choices reflect an orientation 
to the dominating ideals and values of 
life. While the student is making 
these choices, there are opportunities 
for broadening his pattern of life val- 
ues and influencing his ideas regarding 
the individual’s role in society. 

The conflicts arising in the family 
provide a similar series of wider con- 
siderations. The conflicts between 
children and parents involve not only 
the personal idiosyncracies of the peo- 
ple involved, but also their under- 
standing of the cultural standards and 


) expectations regarding the role of par- 


ents and children, of the differences in 
moral standards of the older and 
younger generations, and of various 
other socially conditioned intricacies of 
behavior and motivation. Fora student 
to attain adequate adjustment in these 
situations, he must become aware of 
these factors, he must understand the 
varieties of motivation in human be- 
havior, and he must develop a greater 
sympathy and tolerance for different 
standards and moral values. 

A personnel worker, functioning as 
an adviser to young people, particular- 
ly if he is eager to make a contribu- 
tion to the development of social 
sensitivity, needs to extend his own 
ideas about these significant aspects of 


personality development. A broader 
orientation is needed to diagnose the 
many difficulties involved, to give 
wise counsel, and to help the student 
to consider the types of solutions pos- 
sible for these problems. 

At present this wider orientation is 
the exception rather than the rule. 
Personnel workers are prone to define 
such problems in a strictly personal 
sense and to conceive of their guidance 
functions in corresponding ° fashion. 
This policy is understandable from an 
historical point of view. The demand 
for school guidance officers came at 
the time when the limitations of the 
purely academic emphasis in the 
schools were beginning to be recog- 
nized. One of the most easily per- 
ceptible and one of the most serious 
gaps of the academic program lay in 
the neglect of certain phases of per- 
sonal development. Failures in aca- 
demic work often were due to, or 
themselves produced, personality 
problems requiring special attention. 
At other points it was necessary to 
deal with certain emotional factors be- 
yond the ken of teachers. Difficulties 
in getting along in groups created 
problem situations in the school. Cer- 
tain disciplinary problems needed 
more adequate consideration than 
teachers were able to give. Certain 
background data about students were 
needed in order to help them with the 
election of programs and with better 
adjustment. Personnel workers were 
introduced to care for these problems. 
Thus, they came to be considered as 
having certain specific functions with 
reference to specific aspects of person- 
ality development. As was true of 
many other innovations, the contribu- 
tion expected of guidance workers was 
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in a sense additive to the rest of the 
tasks performed in the school. 

Because of these expected functions, 
personnel workers were led to view 
personality development in a some- 
what limited psychological sense. 
Thus, in dealing with student goals 
and ambitions, only such factors as 
personal ability, personal integrity, 
and his emotional stability were con- 
sidered. The questions about the so- 
cial significance of these ambitions 
were raised less often, if at all. Often, 
personnel workers have bent their ef- 
forts to help students achieve goals 
enforced on them by socially snobbish 
parents or held by students themselves 
for reasons irrelevant to, or in conflict 
with, democratic social ideals. In as- 
sisting students towards a more satis- 
factory range of interests, the main 
consideration frequently has been 
whether or not those interests kept a 
person healthfully and satisfactorily 
employed in his leisure time. Often 
rather shallow concepts of culture and 
an acceptance of questionable social 
traditions have been implicit in activi- 
ties offered to young people as possi- 
ble ones for personal enrichment. 
What significance the proposed activi- 
ty had for the future life orientation 
of the student or for his wider social 
adjustment, seemed to be of very 
minor concern. 

In matters of social adjustment, al- 
so, there has been a tendency to take 
for granted current values and current 
standards and to seek adjustment to 
these, rather than to re-examine 
and to re-evaluate these standards. 
Adjustment to immediate groups and 
in personal face-to-face relationships 
was emphasized almost to the exclu- 
sion of adjustment to the wider social 
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relations. On the whole, students who 
felt inferior in the group because they 
could not afford the kind of dress 
and grooming prevailing, have been 
helped to achieve that standard or to 
accept their own deviation from it 
rather than to question the validity of 
the standard itself. Personnel workers 
need to be alert to the wider range of 
values which should determine group 
relations and the ways and means of 
gaining status within a group. Such 
questions as the social realities in store 
for the young people upon leaving the 
school, and the problems they may 
have to face in finding a place for 
themselves in society, have not sufh- 
ciently entered into the picture of ad- 
justment. 


If social sensitivity is to be consid- | 


ered as an important phase of personal 
development, the personnel workers, 
along with other people in the school, 
need to bring a wider orientation to 
their immediate jobs and to the con- 


cepts which direct their activities. | 


They need to consider the social val- 
ues, attitudes, and dispositions that 
may be related significantly to the 
problems students face. They need to 
explore the kinds of awareness and un- 
derstanding of the intricacies of hu- 
man behavior and human motivation 
at points where problems of human 
relationships are encountered by the 
students. They also need to explore 
the possibilities of extending the stu- 
dent’s vision into the social conditions, 
conflicts, and pressures which play on 
his own behavior and motivation. But 
most of all they need to help students 
in building a bridge between the val- 
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that students may attain an integrated 
philosophy of life with a minimum of 
discrepancy between values and prin- 
ciples directing personal behavior and 
those directing the attitudes toward 
and participation in wider social rela- 
tions. Students need to see how such 
democratic values as cooperation, con- 
sideration for the welfare of others, 
adequate security, equality of oppor- 
tunity, and respect for personality ap- 
ply to personal relations with other 
students and with other members of 
the family, as well as in economic, in- 
dustrial, and political relations and in 
community affairs. The drive for 
competition is a problem not only in 
connection with. school marks, the 
football team, and securing positions 
in school offices: it has a counterpart, 
also, in professional work, in buisness, 
and in the management of affairs in 
general. Cooperative procedures are 
important not only in working with 
other students on common projects 
and in participating with others in 
classroom discussion or in play, but in 
implications for family relations, com- 
munity relations, and running an 
office, buying our goods, or securing 
relief for people who need it. Respect 
for personality may be an immediate 
problem when students look down on 
less capable students or when they do 
not accept in the social group a person 
who deviates from the group stand- 
ard; it also has implications for the 
way we view various classes in society 
or the way in which we view the status 
of various types of work done by the 
people. The need for tolerance is not 
limited to such points as differences in 
dress and differences in what people 
think or like to do. Students need help 
in learning to extend tolerance and 
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sympathetic consideration to such 
matters as differences in religious, ra- 
cial, or cultural backgrounds and ori- 
entations of people; differences in 
political ideas; and differences of eco- 
nomic status. It not only is important 
in all of these matters that certain 
attitudes, dispositions, and under- 
standings are developed in students; 
it also is important that students grow 
in their ability and willingness to ap- 
ply these to a widening range of social 
relationships. 

There are many opportunities for 
developing social sensitivity which lie 
within the present framework of guid- 
ance practices. One of these is to 
broaden the criteria used in deciding 
what variety of student difficulties 
merit attention and what kind of con- 
structive help might be given. Nar- 
row and prejudiced social attitudes, 
racial and religious intolerances, fail- 
ure to apply principles of democratic 
behavior beyond one’s immediate per- 
sonal relations represent difficulties as 
serious as negative attitudes toward 
other students, dislike of school work, 
or inability to cope with school tasks. 

A naive and unquestioning accep- 
tance of such stereotyped indexes of 
success as popularity, external appear- 
ance, or material possessions deserves 
as much attention from the personnel 
worker as the tendency to follow gang 
rules and gang ideals. A student who 
thinks that all poor people are poor 
because they are incompetent needs 
help in broadening his social thinking 
as much as one who judges the merits 
of other students solely on the basis 
of their prowess in athletic abilities. 
Lack of interest in social issues or 
withdrawal from social realities in the 
community may represent a deficiency 
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as serious as lack of interest in reading 
or withdrawal from participation in 
group activities in the school. Dis- 
torted ideas about, or lack of concern 
for, the rights, privileges, and oppor- 
tunities of various groups in society is 
a maladjustment of the same variety 
as distorted ideas about the rights, 
privileges, and opportunities of indi- 
viduals in school groups. Both types 
of difficulties should be given atten- 
tion by the personnel worker. 
However, if difficulties relating to 
social sensitivity are to be treated, 
something more than personal coun- 
seling or a re-arrangement of elective 
activities is needed. At some points 
it may be necessary to examine the 
structure of school life, to see what 
social pressures are exerted, at which 
points conflicting influences are play- 
ing on the student, or where the avail- 
able opportunities for social education 
are not utilized as fully as they might 
be. For example, the student govern- 
ment activities may be examined. In 
this examination it would be profitable 
to find out what ideas about democracy 
are fostered by the way in which the 
student government is organized and 
run. Student governments in some 
schools are set up as elaborate imita- 
tions of American governmental struc- 
ture. The formal processes of voting 
and representation and minute-taking 
are carried on with little attention de- 
voted to considerations necessary for 
arriving at decisions which are demo- 
cratic in essence as well as in form. 
The result is a naive conception on the 
part of students that the essence of 
democracy is deciding on issues by 
vote, a fact which has been revealed 
in some of the recent studies of social 
attitudes of secondary school students. 


oF Deans or WoMEN 


This emphasis on the formalities of 
democratic procedures is not necessary. 
Opportunities can be provided through 
the student government for educating 
the student body in setting up appro- 
priate standards for leadership in 


terms of particular functions to be ful- | 7 


filled, for promoting a deeper sense of 


democracy, and for enlightening them 


regarding the shortcomings attending 
some of the present forms of demo- 
cratic government in our society. 


Activities in clubs, sports, and other } 


extra-curricular fields are potential 
sources also for creating desirable so- 
cial ideals and attitudes and for im- 
proving the quality of social insight. 
Participation in these activities does 
not bring automatically these desired 
results. It may promote undemocratic 
social distinctions quite contrary to the 
avowed objectives of the school by 
permitting or even encouraging the 
formation of cliques, by the use of 
admission standards which give official 
sanction to existing social discrimina- 
tion. Many a student activity uncon- 
sciously contributes to the perpetuation 
of snobbish conceptions of culture 
and to some questionable standards 
about worthwhile things on which to 
spend one’s time and energies. All too 
frequently the social needs of the par- 
ticipating groups simply are disregard- 
ed and formalities and standards of | 


= 


behavior are used which have no place | 


in democratic human relations. The | 
values and manners accepted by the ) 
dominating social strata in the com- 

munity often are held up as models | 

for people in whose lives they have no | 
real function. Only as these discrepan- | 
cies are sensed and conscious efforts are 
made to use such occasions for broader 
social education can the potential 
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worth of student activities be realized. 
One of the greatest sources of diffi- 
culty lies in the inconsistency of the 
influences affecting the social develop- 
ment of students as they move from 
one experience in school to another. 
Often, mutually canceling social pres- 
sures are imbedded in school experi- 
ences, without being recognized as 
such. 

Thus, while counselors and teachers 
may bend their efforts to reduce the 
competitive spirit, the athletic pro- 
gram may be so set up as to have an 
opposite effect. Sensitization of stu- 
dents to respect the personalities of 
others may be a major purpose of 
home room discussions, but the classi- 
fication of students on the basis of 
ability, the standards upon which rec- 
ognition and awards are given strong- 
ly may dispose the students toward 
looking down on the academically less 
able. 

All that the guidance worker and 
social science teacher may do toward 
promoting racial or religious tolerance 
may be negated in allowing students 
to form social groupings from which 
other students are excluded because of 
their religious or racial background. 
Since these groupings so often express 
the community social patterns, the 
school staff may not have given any 
thought to the effects of such practices. 
Upon the personnel worker falls the 
major responsibility for analyzing the 
social forces playing upon the student 
and for helping to unify and harmon- 
ize these pressures. 

Although much can be done by way 
of social education through a re-con- 
sideration and revision of the immedi- 
ate personal-social experiences in the 
school, these immediate experiences, 


in themselves, do not go the whole 
way in making socially oriented citi- 
zens. Immediate experiences are 
somewhat limited in variety and they 
need to be supplemented by a broader 
intellectual outlook to make them ef- 
fective. Thus, the students’ experi- 
ences with the student government 
raise questions which can be answered 
only by a prolonged study and dis- 
cussion of how governments operate 
or should operate in a democracy and 
a consideration of the problems and 
difficulties people generally have in 
achieving the kind of government 
which serves their needs. 

Narrow and intolerant behavior 
toward people different from them- 
selves can be modified somewhat by 
appropriate planning of social con- 
tacts in the school and by the reading 
and discussion of literature and of 
anthropological and psychological ma- 
terial. Various attitudes and beliefs 
which are engendered in immediate 
contacts often are inconsistent and re- 
main so unless opportunities are pro- 
vided for reflection upon them and for 
comparing them with relevant factual 
evidence. Social values tend to be- 
come compartmentalized unless there 
is opportunity to apply them to a 
variety of social problems. 

For this reason, it is necessary that 
there be some continuity between the 
experiences provided by the so-called 
extra-curricular activities and what 
goes on in the classroom. The activi- 
ties in the classroom should clarify the 
concepts and ideas which operate in 
the immediate social experiences of 
students and provide them the in- 
tellectual orientation necessary for 
making that behavior increasingly 
more intelligent. -Through classroom 
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experiences it also is possible to ex- 
pand the values, ideals, and standards 
of behavior to make them appropriaate 
for a wider range of social problems 
and phenomena than are encountered 
in the immediate environment of 
school and playground. The develop- 
ment of social sensitivity thus becomes 
a matter requiring conscious attention 
within the classroom, in counseling, 
and in extra-curricular activities. 
Social sensitivity, as defined by the 
foregoing description, cannot be de- 
veloped by sporadic efforts. Thought- 
ful planning of various types of school 
experiences from counseling to the 
curriculum is needed. Neither the 
planning nor the execution, however, 
is a task which can be accomplished by 
personnel workers single-handed. A 
cooperative attack by teachers and. per- 
sonnel workers is necessary. They 
need to share insights and experiences 
and to exchange points of view in ex- 
ploring the kinds of social develop- 
ment which might be desirable and 
feasible. While the personnel workers 
on the whole have a keener insight in- 
to the psychology of students, the sev- 
eral teachers as a group have more 
total contacts with students and can 
influence them in a variety of ways 
when aided by the suggestions derived 
from these joint discussions. 
Personnel workers can be helpful 
also in securing the information re- 
garding growth of students in such as- 
pects of social sensitivity as are most 
significant in the particular group. In 
most schools at present the personnel 
workers are more likely to have train- 
ing in the techniques for collecting 
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evidence and for interpreting it. Be- 
sides mental tests, academic achieve- 
ment, and data on choices of subjects 
and activities, which at present consti- 
tute the bulk of information about 
students, evidence may be secured |) de 
about the variety of social interests |) stu 
students have, about their social atti- ; An 
tudes, about their ability to apply the |) der 
beliefs and values they hold in a va- |) col 
riety of life problems.’ This type of |) lig! 
evidence is helpful in diagnosing prob- |) ™¢ 
lems and difficulties of students and in )) $4” 
describing the changes taking place in | | 17: 
their social behavior. Evidence of this | } P° 
type also is helpful in planning more | § 8"° 
intelligently and appropriately the ex- | } kn 
periences which aid in further growth of 
or in overcoming their difficulties. |) thr 
And finally, the personnel workers “ 
is 


can make an important contribution 


not likely to be made by the teachers 7 of 








alone. Whereas teachers are predomi-  § '"“ 
nantly subject matter conscious, the | =| &™ 
concern of the personnel workers is | ) ™! 
centered on the development of the | | Sch 
whole person. They are more sensi- } | the 
tive to the psychological effects of va- | | %th 
rious experiences. Because of their I 
position in the school, they also can — 
survey the whole program more easily 7 °° 
and more critically than teachers. , dea 
Hence, they can be of tremendous | 3° 
help in making a critical examination | 9 ¥4S 
of the entire school program and in § PUP 
exploring possibilities for constructing 9 8" 
a program which gives greater oppor- 9 !°U 
tunities for growth in social sensitivity. ; } + 
» Nover 

ciatior 

*Various tests and techniques to secure this type of % garet 
evidence have been worked out by the Progressive | Roche 
Education Association Evaluation staff at the Univer "4 
sity of Chicago. + eB Highe 
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Going Through School’ 


ANNA ROSE HAWKES 


No problem is of more concern to 
deans of women and girls than the 
student’s progress through school. 
And the Pennsylvania Study’ of stu- 


dent progress through high school and 


college has thrown a good deal of 
light on this problem. The funda- 


) mental thesis of the inquiry is the 


same today as it was when it began in 
1929 — that the student is more im- 
portant than the curriculum. The 
growth of the individual pupil in 
knowledge and in wisdom is the core 
of the educational process. Going 


) through school should be determined 
) not only by the student’s capacity and 


his progressive attainment in the field 
of enduring knowledge, but by his 
increasing stability in character and 


J emotions and his progressive attain- 
) ments in the fruits of the spirit. The 


school has as much responsibility on 
the one hand, I believe, as on the 
other. 

I propose to discuss with you one 


+ aspect of this Study with which I have 


been associated most closely. You are 
aware that the section of the inquiry 
dealing with the secondary schools 
was concerned with selected groups of 


) pupils who were entering the seventh 


grade in September 1929. Many of 


y vou have followed the Study closely 


7A paper presented at Elmira, New York, at the 
November 1939 Meeting of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Deans and Other Guidance Personnel. Mar- 


») garet R. Miner, girls’ adviser, Charlotte High School, 
® Rochester, is president. 


"A Study of Relations of Secondary Schools and 


+ Higher Education in Pennsylvania being made by the 


Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 


> 'ng in cooperation with the Joint Commission of the 


P Association of Pennsylvania College Presidents and 


the State Department of Public Instruction. 
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enough to know that three senior 
high schools in Pennsylvania under- 
took to demonstrate with special 
classes that the traditional credit 
structure of the high school, together 
with the teachers’ marks, could be re- 
placed in the pupils’ minds with a real 
and consuming interest in the meaning 
of ideas and methods of using them 
intelligently. Perhaps some of you 
are familiar with the fact that the 
pupils in these special classes were fol- 
lowed through college. You may have 
wondered what kind of records we had 
built up for these pupils during this 
10 year span. It is specifically about 
these records that I wish to speak. 

I think no one can deny that this 
group of cases represents the first ex- 
perience that any one has had with a 
developing educational case history 
covering 10 years of the student’s life, 
and embracing the entire junior and 
senior high school experience as well 
as a four year college career. During 
these 10 years a tremendous amount 
of information was accumulated — 
teachers’ comments, test records, an- 
swers to questionnaires, reading lists, 
personal inventories. I hope that no 
one will rush to the conclusion that 
none of this material has been studied 
before, or that it has not been used as 
effectively as possible in helping these 
pupils all through these 10 years. It 
has been studied carefully and used 
all during that time. But a great deal 
of the information accumulated was 
new both to advisers and teachers, 
and, only in retrospect, was it possible 
to see the significance and implications 
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of some of the data. One purpose of 
the inquiry was to try to develop a 
technique that would be effective to 
prove the vital and increasing need for 
such accumulating information and to 
emphasize the importance of a guid- 
ance program based on such continu- 
ing histories. 

It increasingly has become clear to 
us as we work over these case histories 
that neither curricula nor standards 
are defensible except in terms of their 
appropriateness to the ability, inter- 
ests, and needs of the pupils as indi- 
viduals. The first duty of the school 
is to know its pupils as individuals, 
and the school should be free to deal 
with each pupil as a human being. 
That often is not the case. The school 
machinery, set up to deal with 100 
boys, is not geared to deal with one 
boy. And many people, among them 
school administrators and advisers, 
think it should not be geared so low. 
But I contend that the machine is 
geared low to the mass, and high to 
the individual. As soon as a school, 
from the superintendent to the newest 
classroom teacher, is convinced of the 
essential dignity and worth of the in- 
dividual pupil and, because of this 
conviction, is willing to study him by 
every means which its resources can 
command, the center of gravity of 
that school has changed and, much as 
I hate the phrase, from that time on 
you have a “child-centered” school. 

“But how can we study each indi- 
vidual?” you say. “And what will it 
cost? And worst of all, how can we 
ever get the school board or the trus- 
tees to agree to what they are likely 
to call red tape or new-fangled non- 
sense?” I am not going to try to an- 
swer the last two questions for you, 
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except to say that if you care enough 
about fitting the school to your stu- 
dents, instead of your students to the 
school, it can be done at not too great 
a cost. As for the school board, I can 
only suggest that you demonstrate the 
efficacy of such a program to the most 
cantankerous member of the board by 
means of what it can do for his own 
son or daughter. 


EpucaTIonaL CasE Hisrories 


In the first flush of enthusiasm over 
the possibilities of the case study tech- 
nique, so new to education, teachers 
and administrators have attempted to 
take over completely this method, so 
admirably developed in medicine and 
social work. Certainly the reasons for 
using case studies in these professions 
are equally applicable to education. 
Everyone will agree that it is as neces- 
sary for the school to survey the pupil 
as a “whole” as it is for the physician; 
it is clearly as desirable to train the 
powers of careful observation in the 
teacher as in the doctor. It surely 1s 
as important for the educational ad- 
visers to have on hand the data for 
later and more careful consideration 
as it is for the adviser on social wel- 
fare or the expert on diagnosis. And 
no one will deny that for education, 
as well as for medicine or social work, 
a case history provides a body of re- 
corded experience which may prove 
helpful in the study of similar cases. 

Yet, curiously enough, the two fea- 
tures which distinguish the use of case 
studies in education from their use in 
either medicine or social work are the 
characteristics most frequently over- 
looked or misunderstood by the ad- 
viser or teacher. In the first place, 
medical case histories are written for 
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sick people or for those who present 
problems. A well person seldom finds 
his way to the doctor’s office or clinic; 
nor does a person who works steadily, 
takes care of his family, and keeps his 
credit rating find himself in the files 
of a social worker. Yet it is as desir- 
able for information about the normal 
child to be recorded and studied by 
the educational case worker as it is for 
the problem child. The purpose of 
the case study method in education 
should not be stated from a negative 
point of view. It is a bad psychologi- 
cal approach to the question, tending 
to make a pupil wonder why a case 
study should be written about him, or, 
perhaps worse, to make his mother 
wonder; it also gives a false impres- 
sion of the method itself, making it 
appear a technique useful only in 
atypical cases. 

The second characteristic peculiar 
to educational histories and often neg- 
lected by the educational case worker 
is the logical progress of the case. A 
doctor defines, analyzes, diagnoses, 
treats, and dismisses his case. This al- 
so is true of the social worker. Such, 
however, should not be the progress of 
the educational case. To be sure, it 
must be defined, analyzed, diagnosed, 
and treated. But it cannot be dis- 


> missed. 


The formula for academic read just- 


ment frequently is more complex than 


even the most complicated of the phy- 
sician’s prescriptions. The educational 


Jadviser needs training, and theory, 


and tact, and an understanding of hu- 


man relations equally as much as the 


physician or the social worker. But 


The needs something more — he needs 
to remember the reactions, and 


thoughts, and dreams of the growing 
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child and the adolescent, and he needs 
to believe also that the school routine 
should be fitted to the child and not 
the child to the routine. 

The educational case history, then, 
must serve two purposes. Stated as 
objectives, these would be: 


1. To discover and to record the abilities and 
needs of each individual — academic, so- 
cial and emotional — so that he may pro- 
gress as far as possible toward his maximum 
potentiality. 

2. To obtain the various responses of students 
to the educational routine, courses, instruc- 
tors, and regulations in order to set up an 
environment for each individual that is 
suitable for him. 


The “case” is the student himself. 
In him is locked up all the informa- 
tion which the school must learn if it 
is to deal adequately with both the 
student and the academic program. 
Fairly reliable techniques are avail- 
able at present which will enable the 
school to discover the abilities and 
academic needs of its pupils. But the 
matter of obtaining reliable student 
reactions on the basis of which a suit- 
able environment is to be constructed, 
is not so easy. What, after all, consti- 
tutes an individual’s environment? Is 
it merely the surrounding conditions, 
influences, and forces—the aggregate 
of all the external conditions within 
which the child lives and develops? 
Or is the environment a more person- 
al matter?. May it not be within the 
individual as well as without? Should 
it not include the aggregate of the 
inner reactions to the external condi- 
tions? If this is so, then an entirely 
different approach to some education- 
al problems is opened, and the second 
objective for the educational case his- 
tory is the more important. 
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Teachers and psychologists have 
been puzzled many times because stu- 
dents who have been placed in classes 
suited to their intellectual require- 
ments on the basis of every kind of 
test and record simply have not ful- 
filled expectations regarding their 
performance. Why is this so? Is it 
true that the learning process is a prod- 
uct of the individual and the situa- 
tion? Certainly some situations have 
a better structure than others and are 
more meaningful to the student. 
Learning seems to take place most ef- 
fectively when the learner is shown or, 
better still, discovers for himself, the 
inner connections and relationships 
and the principle governing a situa- 
tion. May it be that students do not 
live up to the expectations held for 
them because their subjective environ- 
ment is not conducive to their best de- 
velopment? The curriculum only is 
effective if the student is able to make 
it so for himself, or is helped to make 
it so by the teacher. What the teach- 
er gives out is not nearly so important 
as what the student takes in. 

Of course it is difficult to determine 
what a student takes in. Every school 
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and college would like to have that | 


information. I believe that the case | 
history technique—if used with the 


objectives I have stated kept clearly | 


in mind, and if based on a solid foun- 
dation of facts obtained from every 
possible source—can help school and 
college officials to solve this problem, 

It is safe to say that there is no 





school or college which is not setting }7 


up “goals” for its curriculum. School 
officials spend hours studying the mat. 


ter and frequently employ expensive | 
commissions to survey their educa- | 





tional machinery and attempt to modi- 
fy their routine. 
should set itself the task of setting 

up “goals” for the individual stu- — 
dent, what might not be accom. © 
plished? If the administration and — 


staff would spend an_ equivalent © 


amount of time on a student study" 
and survey, and put in the same nun- © 
ber of additional hours in an attempt © 
to modify the routine of the institu-— 
tion to the recommendations growing © 
out of such a survey, there might re- 
sult a system of education that would © 
be really effective for the individuals; 
for whom it was planned. 
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Excerpts From Papers Presented Before the New York 
State Association of Deans and Other 
Guidance Personnel’ 


SELECTED BY RUTH CALDWELL WRIGHT 


I realize that public schools, sup- 
ported by taxation, are faced with the 
compulsion to gear programs to the 
average, but if everything is standard- 
ized at that level and no provision 
made for bringing out the best in the 
superior student, the result will be 
future generations of mediocrity. The 
genius of America always has been 
opportunity. Are we not snatching 
opportunity from the reach of our 
high school boys and girls if we de- 
molish superiority and the wish to 
strive for it by lowering standards un- 
til no effort is required to attain them? 

—Mrs. M. Whitney, Parent 


The college is responsible for the 
individual student and guidance is not 
superimposed on education but is an 
integral part of it. There is need for 
curriculum revision, especially the re- 
vision of the credit system with its 
separate courses. There is need for 
consideration of individual differences, 
for a restricted use of standardized 
tests, for the training of students to 
serenity amidst turmoil, for help in 
developing a code of ethics, and for 
an open mind... . 

—President W. S. A. Pott, 
Elmira College. 


I will set forth four propositions: 
1. Parental attitudes and home at- 
titudes are not changed by superficial 
methods. Both in the clinic and in the 
school we find many situations which 





Po Twain Hotel, Elmira, N. Y., November 2-4, 


show that the problems which the 
young person is experiencing grow out 
of the parent-child relationship. 

2. If we wish to do effective coun- 
seling with both parent and child, it 
is best to have one worker deal with 
the child and another with the parent. 
This is a point of view to which I have 
come only on the basis of repeated 
clinical experience. 

3. We cannot mix satisfactorily 
counseling and discipline. The persen 
who must take the necessary disci- 
plinary steps, whether that person be a 
judge, school principal, or some other 
individual, can do many helpful 
things through the intelligent and 
wise use of authoritative measures. 
However, he is thwarted in trying to 
give the child a new outlook or new 
motivation for behavior. . . . 

4. Guidance and counseling cannot 
be compartmentalized effectively. 
More and more clinics are tending 
toward treating the child as a unit. 
They have found that it is neither 
feasible nor effective to split the 
youngster up into the various logical 
aspects of himself. 

In conclusion may I point out that 
if we are to continue to have a demo- 
cratic society, it is essential that we 
learn, and learn quickly, more about 
the individual and more about how to 
deal with him. In this respect both 
the clinic and the school are in crucial 
positions. 

—Car! R. Rogers, Director, 
Rochester Guidance Clinic. 
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Were I 


a Dean’ 


G. W. ROSENLOF 


The position of women, which now 
occupies an ever widening sphere of 
influence, is a significant factor in this 
new era in which youth is compelled 
to face vastly more complex circum- 
stances. As a result, deans of women 
have an obligation to counsel even 
more effectively, and to inspire and 
motivate young women in their pur- 
suit of learning to the end that they 
may make a contribution to the solu- 
tion of the vast problems confronting 
them and society. 

To occupy successfully this position 
of leadership, a dean must possess cer- 
tain personal qualities which frequent- 
ly have been described—tactfulness, 
patience, fortitude, tolerance, self-con- 
trol, adaptability, buoyancy, sincerity, 
and sympathy. Such personal qualifi- 
cations are essential because the dean 
of women occupies a strategic position 
in inspiring these qualities in others 
through their manifestation in herself. 

In addition to achieving these spirit- 
ual values, a dean should seek to re- 
veal herself as a scholar in more than 
one area of human experience, for 
dynamic knowledge is a very necessary 
concomitant of effective living; win- 
ning respect and retaining confidence 
are as dependent upon sound scholar- 
ship as upon anything else. 

A third essential is that a dean study 
the work of a dean. Research is neces- 
sary in order that a thorough job an- 


*Abstract of a paper presented before the Nebraska 
State Association of Deans of Women and Advisers of 
Girls, Lincoln, Nebraska, on October 27, 1939. Ethel 
Tilley, dean of women, Hastings College, is president. 


alysis may be completed which will 
permit an evaluation of the duties and 
responsibilities. It is only as a dean 
scrutinizes her own daily activities that 
she can determine those through 
which she best can serve, and the man- 
ner in which that service will be per- 
formed. 

Such study also will provide the 
basis for a formulation of a philosophy 
of the dean’s work. Without such a 
philosophy, the program will lack 
stability and continuity, and will fail 
to reveal any “sense of direction.” 
Too frequently it will be characterized 
by opportunism. 

In addition to the job analysis, 
there must be stressed the need for 
seeking to understand human nature 


in all its manifestations. This implies 5 
the need for a knowledge of psychol- F 


ogy. Seeking to understand why youth 
behaves as it does—trying to explain 
youth’s actions, feelings, and motives, 


and in the light of that knowledge, F 


helping youth make the proper ad- 


justments to life’s problems is essen- & 
tial, if the dean is to motivate students F 


toward constructive conduct. 


Finally, there is a need for the dean 
to be a student of education. Then 


perhaps she will discover what is the & 


highest responsibility of education in 
the training of individuals for living 
in a democracy. There is a need for 
answering the challenge in, ‘Why 
educate?” A dean must analyze her 


own activities and see whether they — 


can be set over against an acceptable 
philosophy of education. 
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Bibliography of 1939 Literature of Interest to Deans 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


During 1939, writers of books and 
articles have reflected the crisis in 
ideologies in Europe through the ex- 
tensive consideration given to democ- 
racy, its superiority as a way of life, 
the urgent need for defending it by 
correcting weakness within it, the re- 
sponsibility of education to train youth 
in democratic thought and action, and 
the extra-curricular and curricular 
methods used by various schools and 
colleges to assure this training. Pre- 
paring students to detect and analyze 
propaganda also has received special 
emphasis during the march of events 
abroad. 

Many federal, state and local agen- 
cies have continued to collect and 
publish much valuable information 
regarding the home and community 
background, ability, social and per- 
sonal adjustment, health and voca- 
tional experience of youth. But how 
to get the results of these comprehen- 
sive studies into actual practice re- 
mains a baffling problem since the 
conclusions touch so many aspects of 
social policy in America. The need is 
apparent for more extended experi- 
mentation and evaluation of results in 
order to arrive at more definite con- 
clusions concerning the steps to be 
taken to bridge the gap between school 
and employment and the respective 
responsibilities of the schools, colleges, 
and other agencies in the process. 
Considerable comment has been di- 
rected to the influence of the commu- 
nity and the social order in causing 
youth’s maladjustments and the in- 
effectual and limited techniques with 


which the guidance worker, like David 
of old, attempts to vanquish the mod- 
ern giants of economic complexity, 
social conflict, and industrial competi- 
tion, and their accompanying hosts of 
foes to human personality. 

Radical changes in the support of 
public education during the emer- 
gency of the past 10 years are re- 
flected. The literature shows that 
state aid has increased 63% and prob- 
lems concerning the state-local rela- 
tionships have grown apace. Also, 
privately controlled institutions have 
faced serious conditions because of the 
decrease in gifts from endowed foun- 
dations and private donors, and the 
shrinkage in returns from invested 
endowment. In the welter of recent 
social legislation, many educational 
leaders feel that totally inadequate 
consideration has been given to the 
part which higher education is called 
upon to perform, and to the necessity 
of supporting it adequately from pub- 
lic and private funds. 

Three significant results of this 
financial retrenchment may be noted. 

1. Movements are underway to 
eliminate overlapping between neigh- 
boring institutions and to work out 
more economical cooperative pro- 
grams. The plan being developed in 
the South by a group of colleges and 
universities in and near Atlanta illus- 
trates this trend. 

2. Many economies are underway 
in individual institutions. In order to 
eliminate the administrative cost of 
the overgrown elective system, and at 
the same time to secure greater unity 
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and integration in the education of the 
student, widespread attention is being 
directed to “general education.” Its 
scope, aims, curricular content, func- 
tions, and its dependence upon effec- 
tive personnel integration are some of 
the phases that are receiving intensive 
comment. 

3. Investigation and experimenta- 
tion without the aid of grants from 
large foundations are being under- 
taken within institutions and states. 
The evaluation of secondary schools 
carried on by the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards has 
stimulated evaluations of them by a 
number of state departments and 
school superintendents and the results 
have been presented in the form of the 
thermometer devised by the Coopera- 
tive Study. Assisted by the American 
Council on Education, 22 institutions, 
each contributing part of the cost, are 
cooperating in a study of general edu- 
cation. On its own campus, the faculty 
of each college or university is intently 
studying (1) the objectives of a pro- 
gram of general education; (2) the 
evaluation of the present program in 
light of these objectives; (3) the de- 
velopment of instruments for evalua- 
tion; (4) the personnel program 
which is the selection and admission 
of students, the health service, and 
remedial procedures; and (5) the re- 
vision of the curriculum in general 
education. 

Emerging also is the growing dis- 
content with the burdens imposed by 
the growth of accrediting agencies in 
higher education. The chief causes 
have been the time and expense in- 
volved in filling out long question- 
naires for over-lapping agencies, the 
cost of membership in the varied 


agencies and the belief that standards 
set up by most of them are not 
satisfactory measures of an institu- 
tion’s effectiveness. A number of edu- 
cational associations have committees 
working on this problem. 

The interest in the development of 
a wholesome personality continues ap- 
parently as marked as it was last year. 
One notes a worthy stress on the im- 
portance of emotional maturity and 
stability as fundamental requisites for 
all engaged in education, and on train- 
ing in mental hygiene as a vital part 
of their professional preparation. 

In the more restricted area of guid- 
ance techniques, the literature of 1939 
contains a number of books and pam- 
phlets that will be valuable additions 
to any dean’s personal reference li- 
brary. 


TRENDs IN A CHANGING SOCIETY AND 
EpucATION 


Eckert, R. E., and Marshall, T. O. 
When Youth Leave School. Regents’ 
Inquiry into the Character and Cost 
of Public Education in the State of 
New York Studies. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1939. 360 p. 
$3.00. 


This volume, one of the studies issued by 
the Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and 
Cost of Public Education in the State of New 
York, surveys the abilities, interests, and future 
plans of young people who leave and of those 
who finish high school. The failure of the 
home and school to furnish proper guidance in 
specific areas is revealed clearly. Practical sug- 
gestions are made for meeting the most per- 
sistent needs. 


Edwards, Newton. Equal Educational ° 


Opportunity for Youth: A National 
Responsibility. Washington, D. C.: 
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American Council on Education, 
1939. 189 p. $2.00. 


Every socially-minded person should know 
the facts presented by Mr. Edwards in this 
publication. There is a “full and clear presen- 
tation of those inequalities in the educational 
opportunities available to our youth which arise 
from circumstances beyond the control of the 
states or local communities. There is no other 
acute problem of youth upon which the line of 
attack is so unmistakably plain.” 


National Society for the Study of 
Education. General Education in the 
American College.  Thirty-eighth 
Yearbook, Part II. Bloomington, Illi- 
nois: Public School Publishing Co., 
1939. 380 p. $2.75. 


This yearbook presents the points of view 
of a large group of contributors on many sig- 
nificant aspects of general education. The dis- 
cussions center about (1) the growing concern 
with general education to meet the need of 
youth today; (2) college plans emphasizing 
the extension of general education in the 
junior college, the general college, liberal arts 
colleges, and professional schools; (3) materials 
for advancing the aims and functions of gen- 
eral education; and (4) dominant trends in 
general education. A selected bibliography on 
general education is included. 


Pyle, Theresa P. The Teacher's 
Dependency Load. Contributions to 
Education, No. 782. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 1939. 111 p. $1.60. 


A study of the psychological, economic, and 
social factors involved in the teacher’s de- 
pendency load. The types of dependents sup- 
ported by teachers—single and married, the 
teacher’s attitude toward the responsibility, and 
his participation in professional and community 
activities are analyzed. School administrators 
and other groups concerned with teacher wel- 
fare will find special interest in this treatment 
of an important question. This study is a 
1938-39 award of Pi Lambda Theta, National 
Association for Women in Education. 


Slavson, S. R. Character Education in 
a Democracy. New York: Association 
Press, 1939. 226p. $2.50. 


A constructive approach to character educa- 
tion. The author brings the latest knowledge 
to bear on his subject, relating character to the 
social environment, human drives, and group 


psychology. 


Williams, Charl Ormond, with the as- 
sistance of Hubbard, Frank W., com- 
piler. Schools for Democracy. 600 S. 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago: National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
1939. 239 p. 25c. 


A new and comprehensive book about the 
organization, support, and administration of 
public education in the United States yester- 
day, today, and tomorrow. It particularly is 
useful for forums, discussion groups, and panels, 
and as a basic text in teacher-education institu- 
tions and in the junior and senior classes of 


high schools. 


Brunner, E. DeS. “The Social Scene ) 
and Personal Adjustment.” Occupa- 
tions 17:581-85; April 1939. 


The author points out significant social and 
economic problems causing personality malad- 
justments today and stresses the fact that the 
counselor’s efforts to correct them, merely with 
the help of psychological tools, are defeated by 
the powerful forces at play in the social situa- 
tion. 


Carmichael, Peter A. “Philosophy 
and the College Curriculum.” Jour- 
nal of Higher Education 10: 296-302, 
348; June 1939. 


The author deplores the low estate to which 
philosophy has fallen in many colleges and uni- 
versities. He sees need for revival of interest 
in the study of such subjects as logic, epistemol- 
ogy, and metaphysics. Both faculty and stu- 
dents should study more of the philosophical 
subjects. 
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Chambers, M. M. “Culture Conflicts 
and the Welfare of Youth.” Journal 
of Educational Sociology 12: 463-69; 
April 1939. 


Reports of recent studies noting the existence 
and effects of clashing cultures, or culture ele- 
ments, such as rural-urban, racial, or regional 
on the personality of youth. 


Cherrington, Ben M. “Democratic 
Versus Authoritarian Adult Educa- 
tion.” Journal of Adult Education 
11: 242-45; June 1939. 


Although in terms of adult education, the 
differences presented between the two types 
of education are just as true for education at 
other levels. 


Cummings, Howard. “Teaching 
Propaganda Analysis.” Clearing 
House 13: 394-98; March 1939. 


The writer outlines effective methods used 
in his own high school in cooperation with the 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis in the experi- 
ment to develop more skilful analysis of propa- 
ganda by students. 


“Democracy and Education.” Pro- 
gressive Education 16: 81-144; Feb- 
ruary 1939. 


The entire issue of this magazine is devoted 
to a subject that all American citizens need to 
study. Articles by William H. Kilpatrick, 
George S. Counts, Lester Dix, John L. Childs 
and others provide stimulation for thought and 
discussion. Educational practices have not kept 
step with the theory and the lag is a serious 
matter in the present day world. 


Detchen, Lily. “College Education 
Without High School Graduation.” 
School Review 47: 182-91; March 
1939. 


This article reports the result of a five year 
study at the University of Louisville. It de- 
scribes the methods of selecting students for 
the experiment and of evaluating their prog- 


ress through the University. Not only was the 
success of the project significant in light of the 
evaluations used, but it represents “the begin- 
ning of experimental research in higher educa- 
tion in the South and lends further support to 
the growing thesis that there may be fallacies 
in the existing practices, in which the assump- 
tion is that the educational process is best mea- 
sured in units of time.” 


Douglass, H. R. “The College’s In- 
terest in the Secondary School.” Edu- 
cational Record 20: 229-40; April 
1939. 


The author states that one of the greatest 
problems of the secondary school today is the 
adaptation of its curriculum to the needs of 
adolescent youth in light of the home environ- 
ment in which they are “bathed” and their 
ultimate vocational destinations. The college, 
meanwhile, is concerned primarily with two 
aspects of secondary education: (1) that able 
young people who should go to college are not 
sidetracked into a curriculum that does not pre- 
pare them for college, and (2) that high schools 
adequately prepare for college their prospective 
college students. In light of these considera- 
tions, certain practices in the high school and 
their implications are discussed. 


Gildersleeve, Virginia. “Whither Ed- 
ucated Women?” Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin 25: 258- 
67; May 1939. 


The author foresees an increasing number of 
women college graduates entering marriage. 
Likewise, she suggests that many will continue 
to combine marriage and “a career.” She sees 
diminishing opportunities for women in the 
teaching profession and growing possibilities 
in scientific research and government service. 
Because of the multiplicity of opportunities for 
graduates, college cannot hope to prepare for 
any one vocation. Dean Gildersleeve suggests 
that the problem in college is to offer students 
a fundamental kind of education which will 
strengthen them for whatever work they un- 
dertake. 


Hollis, Ernest V. “Evolution of the 
Philanthropic Foundation.” Educa- 
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tional Record 20: 575-88; October 
1939. 


Beginning with the Pharaohs of Egypt in 
1400 B. C., this article traces the practice of 
leaving wealth in perpetuity down to the pres- 
ent time and predicts the next step in the 
evolution of the foundation in the United 
States. 


Houdlette, H. A. “The American 
Family Today.” Journal of the 
American Association of University 


Women 32: 136-42; April 1939. 


The author summarizes the results of a study 
of the changes under way in American family 
life as reflected in a study of A. A. U. W. 
groups, and affords insight into the opinions of 
a thoughtful group of college women who actu- 
ally are facing current problems within the 
family. 


Judd, Charles. “The Organization of 
a Program of General Education in 
Secondary Schools and Colleges.” 
School and Society 50: 673-81; 
November 25, 1939. 


The author points out that the elementary 
school is the only division of the educational 
system of the United States which has a clear 
record with regard to general education. He 
gives many illustrations of efforts from colonial 
days down to the present to interfere with the 
program of universal popular higher education. 
He describes conditions demanding that the 
whole program of American education be truly 
liberalized and generalized, and suggests various 
false notions that must be cleared away before 
such a program can be assured. 


Leigh, R. D. “College as Transi- 
tion.” Progressive Education 15: 51- 


58; January 1939. 


The author found from his study of over 
600 Bennington College women that they have 
two fundamental drives: (1) toward a mate 
with whom to found an enduring home, and 
(2) toward becoming a real person doing some- 
thing that is recognized as significant. He 
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points out that at one time both drives were 
unified in the home-career motive. Benning- 
ton is attempting to build a curriculum sensitive 
to these two areas of interest to young women 


today. 


Limbert, P. M. “Trends and Patterns 
in the Changing College Curriculum.” 
Teachers College Record 40: 669-84; 
May 1939. 


The purpose of this article, as stated by the 
author, is “to see current trends against the 
background of developments within the college 
curriculum of the last 50 years or more and to 
trace the shifting patterns into which some of 
the major innovations fall.” The resulting 
overview is instructive for readers from both 
college and high school levels. 


May, Mark A., chairman. “General 
Education in the United States.” Ed- 
ucational Record 20: 437-52; July 
1939. 


This article reports a panel discussion in 
which the participants attempt to define “gen- 
eral education,” outline its scope, analyze some 
of the items in its program, and discuss the part 
it can play in giving better direction to the 
lives of boys and girls. 


Mumford, Lewis. “The Social Re- 
sponsibilities of Teachers and Their 
Implications for Teacher Education.” 
Educational Record 20: 471-99; Oc- 
tober 1939. 


The author stresses the need for building up 
personalities capable of dynamically reacting 
upon their institutions and their physical en- 
vironment. The survival of our society rests 
upon a surer insight into the nature of society 
itself and the demands for cooperative under- 
standing and action. Expansion—territorial, 
population, industrial, pecuniary value and pri- 
vate power—was the dream of an age that al- 
most is past, and the watchword of the new age 
is not conquest but cultivation; not more power 
but more life. Education must play an active 
role in restoring the balanced personality capa- 
ble of giving heed to all the dimensions of so- 
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cial experience. The teacher holds the key 
position for combating the irrational forces 
threatening civilization. Is he as eager for 
social responsibility as the dictator is eager for 
political conquest and personal power? 


O’Rear, F. B., and Linton, Clarence. 
“Wanted: A College.” Teachers Col- 
lege Record 41: 124-34; November 
1939. 


The authors cite some sources of dissatisfac- 
tion with practices and results in colleges. They 
suggest that parents and students are seeking 
the type of college which can stimulate stu- 
dents to self development and counsel them in 
making their own choices. They outline the 
objectives of such a college in terms of students’ 
needs and problems and set forth the minimum 
services such a college should attempt to organ- 
ize in the effort to deal, in spite of the 
difficulties involved, with the whole student. 


Proffitt, Maris M. “Education of 


Girls in an Industrial Society.” School 
Life 24: 151, 156; February 1939. 


Girls, as well as boys, need training in prac- 
tical arts in the use and in the mechanics of 
mechanical equipment, electrical devices, auto- 
mobiles, etc. One in every seven mechanical 
workers is a woman. 


Thayer, V. T. “Current Trends in the 
Development of General Education.” 
Educational Record 20: 373-94; July 
1939. 


The author recalls the New England begin- 
nings of education characterized by a desire for 
an education common to all and traces the more 
recent influences of three major current trends: 
neoformalism, education for adjustment, and 
the guidance movement. 


Tigert, John J. “Objectionable Prac- 
tices of Accrediting Agencies.” School 
and Society 50: 407-10; September 
23, 1939. 

This evaluation of accrediting agencies rep- 


resents the results of a study made by the Joint 
Committee on Accrediting of the Association 


of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities and 
the National Association of State Universities. 
Each criticism is amplified and examples are 
cited. These are the chief criticisms: (1) 
There are too many accrediting agencies. (2) 
The accrediting agencies are invading the rights 
of institutions and are destroying institutional 
freedom. (3) Accrediting agencies tend to put 
institutions in a straight jacket. Too much 
uniformity is demanded. (4) The costs of ac- 
crediting are becoming excessive. (5) There is 
too much duplication among the agencies. (6) 
Occasionally accrediting agencies attempt to 
pass upon unrelated activities rather than con- 
fining themselves to a particular field. (7) 
Their standards largely are outmoded. (8) 
Something of trade unionism or the guild sys- 
tem seems to be invading accrediting agencies. 
Their ultimate step in coercion is to secure the 
passage of a law regulating admission to prac- 
tice or licensing within a given state to gradu- 
ates of institutions which are accredited by 
them. 


Wells, Harry L. “The Outlook for 
Support of Higher Education from 
Endowment.” Educational Record 
20: 549-61; October 1939. 


The author sketches the background of the 
endowment situation and considers the inevit- 
able shrinkage of this source of revenue. He 
points out figures from various reports showing 
significant drops in gifts and bequests during 
the last 10 years. He outlines constructive 
measures by which educational institutions may 
improve their present endowment situation and 
pleads for renewed confidence and courage. 


Wright, Herbert. “Can a Woman Be 
a Diplomat?” North American Re- 
view 248: 100-108; September 1939. 


This article cites examples of a number of 
women famous in history as diplomats, begin- 
ning with the fourteenth century. Likewise, 
there are listed women appointed to foreign 
service offices by the United States since 1923. 
Since women can be diplomats and have been 
successful in such offices, the author concludes 
that we may need to revise the famous defini- 
tion of an ambassador as “A man sent to lie 
abroad for the good of his country.” 
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Zook, George. “Who Should Control 
Our Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation?” Educational Record 20: 28- 
43; January 1939. 


The author traces the changing policies 
with regard to the control of colleges and uni- 
versities from colonial days to the present, dis- 
cusses various aspects of the social philosophies 
influencing these changes, and points out weak- 
nesses inherent in the various types of control, 
including accrediting agencies. He makes a 
number of timely suggestions for improving 
the accrediting process and shifting the em- 
phasis from policing to stimulating the im- 
provement of the college. In closing he says, 
“It is to be remembered that over the long 
years ahead, higher institutions probably will 
secure only that degree of individual freedom 
which comes from serving society well on the 
one hand and from exceeding the minimum 
qualifications that can reasonably be set by vol- 
untary accrediting associations on the other, the 
individual institution is in a race with public 
opinion on the one hand and the voluntary 
associations of scholars on the other.” 


PROGRAMS AND PERSONNEL 


Hamrin, Shirley A., and Erickson, 
Clifford E. Guidance in the Second- 
ary School. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 1939. 465 p. $2.75. 


Written by two authors who have wide ex- 
perience with guidance in action and who have 
taught much of the material assembled here, 
this book is designed as a text for a first course 
in guidance. Plans are presented for the de- 
velopment of an organized plan of guidance 
throughout the secondary school. Much con- 
crete material is included. There are sug- 
gested record forms of various types, outlines 
for home room projects, and plans for all- 
school activities. The appendix contains a self- 
analysis record form which enables the pupil to 
study himself in the light of his weak and 
strong points. 


Holmes, Lulu. A History of the Po- 
sition of Dean of Women in a Select- 
ed Group of Coeducational Colleges 
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and Universities in the United States. 
Contributions to Education, No. 767. 
New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1939. 141 p. $1.60. 


The purpose of this study was to outline the 
activities and responsibilities of the position of 
dean of women as it has developed through 
the years. It shows the influence of outside 
societies upon the beginning of the position. 
Brief sketches are given of the education and 
professional experience of the early deans. The 
changing relationship of the dean of women to 
the housing, health, and vocational guidance of 
women students, and supervision of student so- 
cial life is brought out effectively. 


Leonard, Maria. The Chaperon and 
Housemother: Builders of Youth. 
Menasha, Wisc.: George Banta Pub- 
lishing Co., 1939. 77 p. $1.00. 


Out of her extensive experience, Dean Leon- 
ard gives a summary of the contribution, in its 
largest implications, the well trained house- 
mother can make to the personal development 
and educational growth of college students. 


Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction. Suggestions for Develop- 
ing Guidance Practices in Secondary 
Schools. Bulletin 300. Harrisburg, 
Pa.: Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. March 1939. 157 p. 


This practical handbook designed for guid- 
ance teachers and counselors gives a comprehen- 
sive overview of the principles and techniques 
of educational and vocational guidance. It dis- 
cusses home room activities and suggests meth- 
ods of organizing the guidance program in the 
secondary school. Excellent bibliographies are 
included. 


Roemer, J., and Hoover, O. The 
Dean of Boys in High School. New 
York: American Book Co., 1939. 94 
p. $1.00. 


This study represents a summary of the re- 
turns from a questionnaire filled out by the 
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deans of boys in 60 high schools in 28 states. 
It outlines the status of the dean of boys, de- 
fines his functions, and discusses his relation- 
ships to other people with whom he works. 


Report on Problems and Progress of 
the General College. University of 
Minnesota, August 1939. 313 p. 
(Mimeo. ) 


The report “reviews the activities and sig- 
nificant findings of the personnel service and 
personnel research program of General College 
of the University of Minnesota.” It is valuable 
because the details of procedures, which were 
used in a careful survey of a whole college 
population and in an intensive study of 100 
cases, are suggestive to those who are interested 
in similar problems. 


Sturtevant, Sarah M.; Strang, Ruth; 
and McKim, Margaret. Trends in 
Personnel W ork as Represented in the 
Position of Dean of Women and Dean 


of Girls. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


A study of the position of dean of women 
and dean of girls over a period of 10 years was 
undertaken in order to give insight into the 
development and trends in the position in high 
schools, teacher training institutions, liberal arts 
colleges, and universities. ‘Through the splen- 
did cooperation of many principals, presidents, 
and deans, information was obtained on the 
prevalence of the position of dean of women 
and dean of girls, trends in the academic 
preparation, teaching load, salary, organization 
and staff, and student personnel functions. 


Bayer, Philip A., chairman. “Pupil 
Personnel, Guidance, and Counsel- 
ing.” Review of Educational Research 
9: 145-251; April 1939. 


This review deals with literature published 
from October 1935 to October 1938, which 
had to do with: (1) the physical, mental, emo- 
tional, and social characteristics of the pupil; 
(2) school organization and classroom adjust- 
ment; and (3) programs of guidance and tech- 


niques of counseling. Evidences of advancing 
frontiers in research and practice are summar- 
ized briefly. 


Carr, W. G. “A Program for Educa- 
tion.” Journal of the American As- 
sociation of University Women 33: 
23-28; October 1939. 


The author discusses the following 10 points 
of his proposed program: (1) maintain the in- 
tegrity of American public education, (2) de- 
velop a new program of general education in 
the secondary schools, (3) make education 
effectively free, (4) let educational agencies 
conduct the work of education, (5) give teach- 
ers a chance to share in the development of 
school policy, (6) face the educational problems 
created by a decreasing birth rate and the de- 
cline in immigration, (7) recognize self-real- 
ization as the primary purpose of education in 
a democracy, (8) create a complete program of 
education with the purpose of producing eco- 
nomic efficiency, (9) direct education toward 
the development of wholesome human relation- 
ships, (10) develop a greatly improved program 


of education for civic responsibility. 


DeJarnette, R. S. “The Student Fac- 
ulty Committee on Auditorium Pro- 
grams in the Teachers College.” 
T eacher-E ducation Journal 1: 10-13; 
June 1939. 


The author discusses the educational and 
democratic importance of student participation, 
the membership of the committee, the develop- 
ment of auditorium programs, and the func- 
tions of the committee. 


Hahn, Milton. “The Staff Clinic in 
the Pupil-Personnel Program.” 
School Review 47: 32-36; January 
1939. 


This article suggests a method by which 
teachers may be made “guidance-minded.” 
Definite suggestions are made for the conduct 
of a clinic of teachers and guidance staff. With- 
out use of pupil names, the results of tests are 
presented and methods of diagnosis and pre- 
vention discussed. 
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——. “What Price Pupil-Person- 
nel Work?” School Review 47:374- 
80; May 1939. 


This article considers the cost of the pupil 
personnel program from the following aspects: 
(1) understanding and sympathy of the ad- 
ministrator, (2) number of additional faculty 
members needed, (3) salary additions neces- 
sary to obtain and keep competent persons in 
the program, (4) proportion of training costs 
for teacher-counselors which the schooi district 
assumes, (5) the elaborateness of the program 
in terms of equipment and supplies, and (6) 
methods of meeting the problem of obtaining 
clerical help. 


Jones, Vernon. “Guidance—A Chal- 
lenge and Rallying Point.” Educa- 
tional Record 20: 589-99; October 
1939. 


This article reviews briefly the most impor- 
tant trends contributing toward the need for 
guidance in the schools, and forecasts some of 
the major directions toward which guidance 
may tend. Psychology may make its greatest 
contribution to education by laying the ground- 
work, through its study of the child, for predic- 
tion upon which guidance can be based. 


Major, C. L. “A Program of Guid- 
ance for Freshman in a Small Col- 
lege.” School and Society 49: 25-28; 
January 7, 1939. 


After a discussion of the need for guidance, 
this article stresses the importance of determin- 
ing the educational objectives of a college, de- 
fining the objectives of the guidance program 
in light of them, evaluating the objectives for 
guidance, organizing all functionaries in light 
of these objectives, and then initiating the 
guidance program. He urges that “members of 
the faculty must be encouraged to play a large 
part in the guidance program. Their interest 
in the welfare of the student is indispensable 
if guidance is to bear fruit.” 


Marzolf, Stanley S. “ ‘Guidance’ 
Brings Confusion.” School and Society 
50: 244-46; August 19, 1939. 


The author of this article views guidance 
courses with disfavor. He deplores the com- 
partmentalization which grows out of thinking 
in terms of a “guidance” department. The 
suggested soluticn is a revitalization of the en- 
tire curriculum rather than the addition of 
courses in guidance. The author suggests com- 
plete abandonment of the term “guidance.” 


Riggs, Lawrence. “Deans and Advis- 
ers of Boys in Secondary Schools.” 
Teachers College Record 40: 412-22; 
February 1939. 


This study of the status and functions of 
deans of boys, based upon returns from all se- 
nior high schools in California, Ohio and, New 
York, with an enrolment of 300 or more stu- 
dents, shows a tendency for the larger schools 
to employ a person specifically charged with 
the responsibility for the general welfare of 
boys. A wide variety of titles is used, and 
there is great variation of functions among the 
different schools. According to Riggs, “in the 
past the deans of girls and of boys have worked 
too exclusively with their respective groups, 
developing separate programs rather than one 
unified program in which there is close inter- 
action between boys’ and girls’ activities.” 


Seashore, Carl E. “The Junior Col- 
lege Guidance Program.” Junior Col- 
lege Journal 10: 5-6; September 
1939. 


Two weeks of orientation at the beginning 
of the year is the suggestion of the author, who 
believes the junior college has a larger respon- 
sibility for guidance than either high school, 
four year college, or university. The period 
would begin with a case history which would 
include, in addition to background material 
from high school, an informal letter written by 
the student stating his goals. The following 
two weeks would be a period of self-analysis, 
During the first week there would be on each 
day one basic, qualifying test. A vocabulary 
test would be the first of these. Others would 
include intelligence, vocational interest, read- 
ing ability, and personality tests. Papers would 
be checked and re-checked by students them- 
selves. In each test, students would know their 
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own score. The afternoon might be given over 
each day to a discussion under the direction of 
a trained person, of the significance of the re- 
sults of the morning test. During the second, 
there would be specific qualifying examina- 
tions such as English, general science, social 
information, measurement of musical talent, 
art talent, dramatic talent, mechanical ability, 
and mathematical ability. As in previous tests, 
each student would know his own score and 
eventually complete his own personality profile. 
With test results and case history before them, 
student and adviser would complete registration 
on Monday following this period of two weeks. 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


Cassidy, Rosalind. New Directions in 
Physical Education. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Co., 1939. 235 p. 


Case studies from the study of adolescents of 
the Commission on the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion and advising with Caroline B. Zachry’s 
committee members helped to shape this dis- 
cussion of adolescent needs. It offers much that 
is of value to high school teachers and adminis- 
trators interested in curriculum revision. A 
classified bibliography offers a wide range of 


references on pertinent topics. 


Diehl, H. S., and Shepard, C. E. 
Health of College Students. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1939. 169 p. $1.50. 


This intensive investigation of youth health 
problems, based on data obtained from over 
200 colleges and universities, reveals the most 
significant needs of college students. Of par- 
ticular interest are the evaluations of existing 
college health programs represented by student 
health service, and educational activities repre- 
sented by classroom instruction in hygiene. 


Houston, R. E. Modern Trends in 
Physical Education Facilities for Col- 
lege Women. New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Co., 1939. 198 p. $5.00. 


McLean, Donald. Knowing Yourself 
and . Others: Mental Hygiene for 
Young People. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1939. 275 p. 


An interesting discussion of problems of high 
school students such as popularity, love, and se- 
curity, which will be welcomed by counselors 
who wish to refer students to it or who wish to 
use it for supplementary reading in group guid- 
ance courses. 


Rogers, Carl R. The Clinical Treat- 
ment of the Problem Child. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939. 
393 p. $3.00. 


This volume deals with practical remedial 
measures which may be used to rehabilitate the 
problem child. It reflects a rich background 
of practical experience and a thorough knowl- 
edge of the literature of the field. 


Witty, Paul A., and Skinner, Charles 
E., editors. Mental Hygiene in Mod- 
ern Education. New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1939. 539 p. $2.75. 


The authors of this book describe the trends 
in the fields of mental hygiene and child de- 
velopment and attempt to furnish information 
that will be valuable to those concerned with 
the task of guiding youth in wholesome devel- 
opment. Some of the topics discussed are: the 
nature of a wholesome personality; the essen- 
tial unity of fundamental drives in integrated 
behaviors; new approaches in child guidance; 
social and environmental factors in the home 
and school which affect personality orientation ; 
the desirability of home, school, and commu- 
nity cooperation in personality rehabilitation; 
prevention of behavior aberration; hygiene 
practices in the modern school; and practical 
programs for guidance. 


Baker, M. C. “The ‘Love of Strenu- 
ous Activity Among College Women’ 
Myth.” School and Society 49: 208- 
12; February 18, 1939. 


This is a plea for the revision of the theory 
and practice back of physical education for 
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women if the program is to continue even in 
required courses. The author advances the 
opinion that “the universal antipathy of adoles- 
cents toward strenuous activity seems to be of 
psycho-social nature.” 


Brown, Marion. “High School Health 
Program.” Curriculum Journal 10: 
218-20; May 1939. 


A complete outline of the health program 
as carried out in University High School, Oak- 
land, Calif., reveals areas of responsibility al- 
located to teachers, counselors, physicians, and 
a full-time health coordinator. 


Cussler, Margaret T. “Emotional 
Maturity for Teachers.” Clearing 
House 14: 15-18; September 1939. 


The author points out that teachers—and 
other people, who work with children partic- 
ularly are liable to dangers in their preoccupa- 
tion with immaturity. Boards of education have 
recognized these dangers in some cases and are 
considering plans to investigate the mental and 
emotional stability of their teachers. This ar- 
ticle suggests six means by which teachers may 
“grow up.” 


Hall, D., and Wingfield, P. “Medical 
Care for College Students.” School 
ana Society 50: 310-11; September 2, 
1939. 


The authors discuss the urgent problem of 
student health. They summarize the most fre- 
quent medical problems of the college student 
and outline the administrative set-up of the 
medical program at Antioch. 


Johnson, Bess. “Adolescent Crushes 
and the Teacher’s Responsibility.” 
Clearing House 13: 531-34; May 
1939. 


The purpose of this article is to assist those 
who have frequent association with adolescents 
to understand forms of immature emotional 
behavior and suggest ways of helping youth 
grow into normal hetero-sexuality. 


Johnson, W. H. “Sound Mental 
Health and the High School Stu- 
dent.” School and Society 49: 435-39; 
April 8, 1939. 


This author declares that schools are still in 
the trailer age when it comes to the teaching 
of the importance of mental hygiene. He lists 
the characteristics of adjusted and of malad- 
justed students. He feels it is important that 
the teacher recognizes that adjustive habits for 
deficiencies will vary with the individual. He 
urges that the modern high school join hands 
with the Institute of Juvenile Research in 
studying youth to keep it toward sound phys- 
ical and mental health. 


O’Brien, Frank J. “Educating for 
Mental Health.” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry 9: 321-30; April 
1939. 


Education must reduce in number and, as far 
as possible, prevent the great number of social 
misfits, thereby increasing the proportion of 
well adjusted persons. Since the teacher her- 
self is the ultimate determining factor in any 
educational system, the most important problem 
before education to-day is the proper selection 
of students for teacher-training institutions. 


Prescott, Daniel A. “Emotional 
Weather.” The Educational Record 
20: 96-106; January 1939. 


This article should be read by all deans of 
women lest they fail in their “busyness” to be 
sensitive to the degree to which they are influ- 
encing the emotional climate in their respective 
worlds! 


BEHAVIOR AND BACKGROUND OF 
STUDENTS 


Davis, Wayne. How to Choose a Jun- 


tor College. New York: Harper and 


Brothers, 1939. 249 p. 


A handbook for counselors who wish to assist 
high school students in their choice of a private 
junior college. ‘It defines the scope of the 
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junior college, outlines elements to be con- 
sidered in choosing a college, lists and describes 
over 200 private junior colleges. The author 
treats the private junior colleges more fully 
than the public ones. 


Fedder, Ruth. A Girl Grows Up. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1939. 235 p. $1.75. 


An unusually worthwhile book dealing with 
the problems of adolescent girls which should 
be on the dean’s desk to be lent to girls and 
their parents—after the dean has read it her- 


self, 


Hartshorne, Hugh, editor. From 
School to College. Yale Studies in 
Religious Education, No. 11. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1939. 446 p. $3.50. 


The data from over 3,000 seniors in 103 
secondary schools and members of this group 
who later entered 40 colleges were secured 
through interviews, questionnaires, and stand- 
ardized tests. Success in college was shown to 
be influenced by health, scholarship, finances, 
family and home, religion, moral aspects and 
discipline, personality, social life, living condi- 
tions, and outreach. Of special interest is the 
interpretation through case studies of the prob- 
lems that attend the transition from high school 
to college. 


Heaton, K. L., and Weedon, V. The 
Failing Student. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1939. 286 p. $2.50. 


This study was made in four colleges in 
Michigan to identify the influence upon the 
unsatisfactory records of nearly 1000 students 
of certain factors often thought to underly 
academic success. The implications of the 
findings are presented for faculty members, 
administrative officers, and personnel staff mem- 
bers. 


Spaulding, F. T. High School and 
Life. Regents’ Inquiry into the Char- 
acter and Cost of Public Education in 
the State of New York Studies. New 


York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939. 
377 p. $3.00. 


This volume, one of the publications of the 
Regents’ Inquiry, attempts to appraise the cur- 
ricula, organization, and methods of the schools 
from the standpoint of their product and upon 
their competence when leaving school to take 
their places effectively in the community as 
citizens and workers. 


Brazelton, Calanthe. “Excessive Ab- 
sence of High School Girls.” The 
School Review 47: 51-55; January 
1939. 


This article discusses the most frequent causes 
for the absence of high school girls and shows 
the effectiveness of case studies in reducing 
absences. 


Clapp, Elsie Ripley, editor. “Adoles- 
cents in College.” Progressive Educa- 
tion 16: 1-72; January 1939. 


This issue, devoted to various aspects of stu- 
dent needs and interests and college philos- 
ophies and techniques for meeting them, has 
in it a description of the guidance program at 
the Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics In- 
stitute, written by L. L. Jarvie, and articles on 
education of women by James M. Wood and 
Robert Leigh. 


Jameson, Samuel Haig. “Certain Ad- 
justment Problems of University 
Girls.” Journal of Higher Education 
10: 249-55, 290; May 1939. 


“Adjustment Problems of 
University Girls in Collective Liv- 
ing.” Social Forces 17: 502-508; 
May 1939. 


These articles present a realistic picture of 
the adjustment of college women. 


Kuller, Ruth. “Occupational Litera- 
ture for Pupils Deficient in Reading 
Ability.” Occupations 17: 527-29; 
March 1939. 
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The author presents an annotated list of pub- 
lications embracing more than 20 occupations 
suitable for supplementary reading by eighth 
and ninth grade pupils unable to comprehend 
efficiently the occupational material commonly 
available. 


Rosander, A. C. “The Economic 
Stratification of Youth and Its Social 
Consequences.” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research 32: 592-604; April 
1939. 


Considerable evidence presented in this ar- 
ticle supports the hypothesis of economic strat- 
ification. The author points out some social 
implications in (1) high school and college 
selectivity, and (2) the problem of vocational 
guidance. 


Stern, E.M. “Manners Go to School.” 
School and Society 50:52-55; July 8, 
1939, 


The author calls attention to the increasing 
stress on etiquette and courtesy through books 
on the subject written by high school students; 
courses of study; projects giving practice in 
manners in the classroom, at school parties, and 
in dramatics. Manners, we are reminded, are 
not the exclusive necessity of finishing school 
products, but part and parcel of every day liv- 
ing for millions. 


Group ACTIVITIES 


American Association for the Study of 
Group Work. Group Work, 1939. 
New York: Association Press, 1939. 
50 p. 


This report of the annual meeting held in 
Buffalo in June includes four excellent papers: 
Eduard C. Lindeman, “The Roots of Demo- 
cratic Culture; Daniel Adler, “Contributions 
of Psychology to Social Group Work;” Na- 
thaniel Cantor, “Group Work and Social Sci- 
ence;” and Mark Granbard, “The Value of 
Group Work.” A number of deans of women 
are members of this Association and find the 
publications challenging to them in their work 
with student organizations. 


Adkins, Edwin P. “A Student Council 
Goes to Town.” Clearing House 13: 
451-53; April 1939. 


This is an interesting account of a vitalized 
student council that not only practices citizen- 
ship through participation in the government 
of the school, but enters community affairs and 
fights for student interests. 


Atkinson, W. N. “Our Special Social 
Studies Class for the Student Coun- 
cil.” Clearing House 13: 342-44; 
February 1939. 


This account of an interesting project in the 
fusion of civics and student council work sug- 
gests similar possibilities for other schools. 


Cromer, Meredith. “Pupils Will 
Dance.” Clearing House 14: 173-74; 
November 1939. 


Deans and advisers of girls who are faced 
with opposition to school dances from the con- 
servative elements in their communities will be 
interested in this description of the methods 
used in one high school to institute supervised 
school dances. 


Ford, Pearl. “A College Preparatory 
Club for Interested Seniors.” Clearing 
House 13: 482-84; April 1939. 


The problem of college guidance is being 
met satisfactorily by this club which uses inter- 
esting techniques in furnishing extensive infor- 
mation about college to high school seniors and 
then follows each of them after graduation. 


Hageny, W. J. “Haldane’s Study Day 
Helps’ Extra-Curricular Activities.” 
Clearing House 14: 166-67; Novem- 
ber 1939. 


When buses carry students away from high 
school immediately at the conclusion of the 
class schedule, the extra-curricular program 
usually suffers. This article describes a unique 
solution of this problem that is being carried 
out effectively in one high school. 
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Pederson, Kenneth L. “Student Coun- 
cil Launches Noon Hour Recreation 
Plan.” Clearing House 14: 100-102; 
October 1939. 


This description of how one school met the 
complications that frequently arise during the 
noon hour suggests many educational possibil- 
ities for this period that rarely are utilized. 


Van Til, William. “School Council: 
an Adventure in Real Education.” 
Clearing House 13: 524-26; May 
1939. 

In this account of the activities of a school 
council faced with serious financial problems, 
the writer shows how cooperation, social think- 


ing and understanding of fundamentals in the 
social studies flourished most effectively. 


CouNSELING TECHNIQUES 


Bragdon, Helen D.; Brumbaugh, A. 


J.; Pillard, Basil H.; and William- 
son, E. G. Educational Counseling of 
College Students. Student Personnel 
Work Series, Vol. 3, No. 1. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation, April 1939. 61 p. 50c. 


This brochure defines educational counseling 
and stresses the need for more efficient meth- 
ods. It describes data essential to an under- 
standing of students, outlines various techniques 
used in counseling, and gives consideration to 
the administration of counseling. 


McCaul, Margaret E. Guidance for 
College Students. Scranton, Pa.: In- 
ternational Textbook Co., 1939. 231 
p. $1.80. 


The purpose of this book is to furnish a 
practical basis for the guidance of freshmen in 
college. It is divided into three parts which 
deal with (1) orientation to college life 
through interpreting the new environment and 
improving study tools, (2) development of a 
desirable personality through a study of social 
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values and attitudes of the student toward them, 
and (3) acquaintance with conditions in the 
working world and principles underlying wise 
vocational choice. Work sheets are provided 
through which the student may apply the in- 


formation he has obtained. 


Traxler, A. E. The Nature and Use 
of Anecdotal Records. Educational 
Records Supplementary Bulletin D. 
New York: Educational Records Bu- 
reau, 1939. 31 p. (Mimeo.) 25c. 


The author gives a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the anecdotal record and summarizes its 
value in assembling information about students 
to use in counseling. 


Williamson, E. G. How to Counsel 
Students: A Manual of Techniques 
for Clinical Counselors. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939. 562 p. 
$3.75. 


In this volume, the author applies the prin- 
ciples and procedures of the clinical psychol- 
ogist to meeting the adjustment problems of 
high school and college students. The reader 
gains an understanding of the place of person- 
nel work in education. He learns through 
carefully detailed steps how to analyze, diag- 
nose, and counsel students. He is shown how 
to apply in a practical manner the techniques 
of personnel work when he meets problems of 
educational achievement, financial need, per- 
sonality difficulties, health, occupational choice, 
and vocational placement. 


Bingham, W. V. “A National Perspec- 
tive on Testing and Guidance.” Edu- 
cational Record 20: Supplement 12; 
137-50; January 1939. 


The author analyzes certain reasons why 
testing has not been more helpful to students 
in adjusting to their educational and vocational 
opportunities. He describes the growing de- 
mand for a national perspective on testing and 
guidance, and offers four concrete suggestions 
for enhancing the guidance value of the test 
records of individual students. 
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Bryan, Alice I. “The Art of Inter- 
viewing.” Bulletin of the American 
Library Association 33: 480-84, 520; 
July 1939. 


This summary of suggestions for interview- 
ing is exceedingly practical and shows keen un- 
derstanding on the part of the writer. Special 
stress is laid upon the ability of the interviewer 
in asking questions skilfully. 


Dunsmoor, Clarence C. “Guidance 
Checklist for Classroom Teachers.” 
Clearing House 13: 428-30; March 
1939. 


This suggestive checklist may be utilized by 
deans (1) in evaluating their knowledge of 
fundamental things they should know about 
students, and (2) in helping to make classroom 
teachers more cognizant of their part in the 
guidance program. 


Manuel, H. T. “The Use of Test Re- 
sults.” Educational Record 20: Sup- 
plement 12; 151-62; January 1939. 


This discussion deals with causes for the 
failure of the use of test results to measure up 
to the possibilities claimed for them. It sug- 
gests factors in the preparation of the teacher 
and the administrator that will facilitate the 
assimilation of knowledge about individual dif- 
ferences in educational theory and the arrange- 
ment of conditions in which information from 
tests and other sources will be available when 
needed. The writer’s concern is with the per- 
sonal, clinical use of test results and the many 
important problems in relation to them that 
remain untouched. 


Root, Dan O. “Some Policies for 
Counselors.” Clearing House 13: 288- 
89; January 1939. 


This article presents a list of 80 guiding 
principles for counselors that are intended to 
be provocative rather than final. 


Wrenn, C. G. “Recent Research on 
Counseling.” Occupations 17: 694-98; 
May 1939. 


The author reviews and interprets recent 
studies which he considers significant for coun- 
selors. 


“Technics of Guidance and 
Counseling.” Review of Educational 
Research 9: 196-220; April 1939. 


The author and his associates cover in this 
summary recent studies and articles dealing 
with tests, rating scales, the interview, person- 
nel records, the autobiography and life history, 
case studies, mental hygiene, counseling, the 
clinical method, and group guidance. Follow- 
ing the discussion is a very comprehensive 
bibliography on each of these guidance areas. 


VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE AND 
PLACEMENT 


Clair, B., and Dignam, D., editors. 
Advertising Careers for Women. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1939. 
268 p. $2.50. 


This interesting volume outlines the nu- 
merous and varied types of careers for women 
in the field of advertising and points out as 
well the difficulties that must be surmounted 
in order to gain satisfaction and success. It will 
bring to the average college or high school girl 
surprising areas in advertising of which she is 
totally unaware. 


Cowley, W. H., and others. The 
Occupational Orientation of College 
Students. Student Personnel Work 
Series, Vol. 3, No. 2. Washington, 
D. C.:,American Council on Educa- 
tion. April 1939. 74 p. 50c. 


This brochure defines occupational orienta- 
tion and discusses the urgent need for it. It 
outlines the basic preparation necessary for 
vocational counseling and procedures to be 
followed in counseling and placement and also 
suggests a number of principles that should 
underlie an effective occupational orientation 
program. ; 
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Greenleaf, Walter J. Economic Status 
of College Alumni. U.S. Department 
of the Interior (Federal Security 
Agency), Office of Education, Bulle- 
tin 1937, No. 10. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1939. 
2007 p. 25c. 


This study undertaken during 1936-37 un- 
der the auspices of the Project in Research in 
Universities of the Office of Education was 
carried out on a uniform basis in 31 universities 
in 20 states. Significant findings are based on 
data furnished by over 50,000 men and women 
graduates concerning self-help in college, un- 
dergraduate majors, graduate study, scholastic 
honors, obtaining of first job, unemployment 
and relief, employment status, owners and em- 
ployers, salaries by occupations, investment in- 
come, and many other items. “About two-fifths 
of all graduates in this study had been idle one 
or more months since graduation from college 
—men 42% and women 39%—with the 
class of 1932 suffering most.” “Personal initia- 
tive plus experience prior to graduation ac- 
count for half of the placement of college 
graduates in first jobs.” 


——.. Individual Guidance. Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Office of Edu- 
cation. Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1939. 3 p. Free. 


Information regarding where individual 
counseling may be obtained is assembled in this 
pamphlet. 


Houle, C. O. Teaching as a Career. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates. 
Occupational Monograph, No. 5. 
1939. 48 p. 


This discussion presents facts that reveal ac- 
curately and concisely many complex phases of 
the teacher’s work, yet it is suitable reading for 
a senior high school student. 


Lingenfelter, Mary R., and Kitson, 
Harry D. Vocations for Girls. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1939. 
358 p. $2.75. 


This book is written in readable style and 
contains incidents and conversations interesting 
to the average high school girl. A wide range 
of occupations is presented in a realistic fashion. 
An excellent reading list supplements each 
chapter. 


Nursing Information Bureau. Facts 
About Nursing, 1939. New York: 
The American Nurses Association, 50 


W. 50th St., 1939. 59 p. 25c. 


This handbook will be exceedingly helpful 
to deans and counselors. It includes data on 
the number of nurses, of nursery schools, size 
of hospitals, salaries and working conditions 
of nurses. Nursing is divided into three major 
fields: private duty, institutional duty, and pub- 
lic health. Hostess services on airlines and 
railroads, and medical social work are among 
other fields given consideration. 


Overton, Grace S. Love, Marriage, 
and Parenthood. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1939. 276 p. $1.75. 


This volume is a very interesting and read- 
able addition to the recent books published in’, 
response to the phenomenal development of * 
interest in marriage and family life. It deals 
with such topics as: (1) Shall we get married? 
(2) Is love enough? (3) Shall we have any 
children? (4) Needed: new attitudes toward 
the body; and (5) Citizens for the new day. 
The author’s aim is to give a “full view of the 
whole of married existence, with its thrilling 
possibilities for full, teeming personal living.” 


Abbott, Edith. “Grace Abbott: A Sis- 
ter’s Memories.” Social Service Re- 
view 13: 409-30; September 1939. 


This intimate and poignant account of the 
struggles and successes of one of America’s most 
valuable, valiant, and distinguished citizens 
should be an inspiration to all other women, 
and particularly to those who are counseling 
younger women in the areas of social welfare. 


Arbuthnot, C. C. “The Liberal Arts 
College and Vocational Education.” 
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Bulletin of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges 25: 299-304; May 1939. 


Unfortunate results of separation of “cul- 
ture” from vocational purpose are emphasized 
in this article. The hope of survival for the 
liberal arts college, from the point of view of 
the author, lies in combining training for life 
and for making a living. Definite suggestions 
include an arrangement in the freshman year 
for at least one course directly connected with 
the student’s vocational purpose, an increase 
in the proportion of such courses during suc- 
ceeding years, and inclusion during the senior 
year of at least one course that will widen the 
student’s range beyond his immediate vocational 
horizon. 


de Schweinitz, Dorothea. “Labor Con- 
ditions Affecting the Young Worker.” 
Occupations 17: 613-18; April 1939. 


The writer urges that the schools accept 
more responsibility for informing youth re- 
garding labor conditions, labor unions, the So- 
cial Security Act, unemployment compensation, 
and other matters of urgent concern. 


Dunsmoor, C. C. “How to Organize 
and Conduct Career Conferences.” 
Occupations 18: 163-68; December 
1939. 


After stressing the fact that it is unwise to 
expect too much of a career conference, because 
much individual work must be done prelimin- 
ary to and subsequent to the conference, the 
author summarizes methods that have been em- 
ployed successfully in setting up vocational con- 
ferences. 


Peirce, Adah. “University Women in 
Western Europe.” Journal of the 
American Association of University 
Women 32: 72-76; January 1939. 


The author discusses the steady decrease in 
vocational opportunities for women in differ- 
ent European countries and challenges Ameri- 
can women to be alert to the various dangers 
threatening their status even in a democracy. 


Perkins, Frances. “Women in Public 
Administration.” Journal of the 
American Association of Umversity 
Women 33: 11-16; October 1939. 


In this address made before the biennial 
convention of the A.A.U.W., Secretary Per- 
kins appraises the achievement of women in 
public service and identifies some of the qual- 
ities that have contributed to their success. 


Zorbaugh, Grace S. M. “Vocational 
Information Conferences at Ohio State 
University.” Occupations 17: 413-17; 
February 1939. 


This description of methods used over a 
number of years in developing occupational 
conferences for college women contains many 
practical suggestions for deans who are de- 
veloping or re-organizing their own confer- 
ences. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Greenleaf, Walter J. Occupations: 
Guidance Bibliography. Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Office of Education, 
Vocational Division. Washington, D. 
C.: Government Printing Office, 1939. 
10 p. Free. 


This annotated bibliography is designed for 
those who are seeking information about the 
nature of certain vocations, the training re- 
quired in preparation and the satisfaction fur- 
nished the worker. 


Terry, P. W. “Selected References on 
the Extra-Curriculum.” School Re- 
view 47: 299-306; April 1939. 


Annotated bibliographies of extra-curricular 
activities in compact form are appreciated by 
deans of women. The bibliography contains 
49 references, including some challenging ac- 
counts of innovations undertaken in more pro- 
gressive schools, 





Book Routes 


CATHERINE E. REED 


January is well designated as a 
month when the study of road condi- 
tions is very essential. Have we been 
plowing through our own experimen- 
tal work or the evaluation of efforts 
to get at the bed-rock of successful 
guidance? In what recent documents 
of our own have we staked out our 
findings and theories? What have 
other educators been figuring out and 
writing down? Have valuable lay 
opinions come forth in fiction, in essay, 
in other forms than our own profes- 
sional treatises and articles? Here are 
some open strips of thinking that may 
take us further along the highway this 
winter. 


MILE 1. In his text, How to 
Counsel Students,’ E. G. Williamson 
presents the workmanship of the 
clinical counselor. He finds this skill 
different from that of the untrained 
interviewer and offers these results of 
his own clinical experience for the use 
of specialists in the field or for the 
use of graduate interns. He traces 
the technique of analyzing the indi- 
vidual by means of “tests, case history, 
cumulative records, interviews, and 
other tools.” He then explains the 
art of diagnosing that follows and, in 
a dynamic chapter, develops the re- 
sulting procedure of counseling. This 
later is applied to various “problem 
areas” with which we are all familiar. 


*New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939. 562 p. 
$3.75. 


MILE 2. In Guidance in the Sec- 
ondary School’ another volume is of- 
fered to clarify the aid that may be 
rendered pupils in their “present ad- 
justments and in their intelligent 
planning for the future.” The needs 
of adolescent pupils are localized and 
an organized program for appropriate 
guidance is built to meet them. This 
book comes as another contribution 
from Northwestern University where 
the authors both are members of the 
faculty in the School of Education. 


MILE 3. In his delightful biog- 
raphy of Thoreau*® Henry Seidel 
Canby shows us the effect of an early 
Harvard on the iconoclastic youth 
who arrived there from the rustic 
little town of Concord. Says Canby, 
“So far his experience was typical of 
any original mind under academic dis- 
cipline.” These reflections will do 
much to indicate to us the value of 
restraint in our own prescriptions of 
specific styles and content in learning. 
Is it still necessary for a student to 
take “two years to recover from” the 
assiduous assignments of educational 
specialists? 


MILE 4. In A History of the 
Position of Dean of Women in a Se- 
lected Group of Coeducational Col- 
leges and Universities in the United 


*Hamrin, Shirley Austin, and Erickson, C. E. Series j 
in Administration. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1939. 465 p. $2.75. 

®Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939. 508 p. $3.75. 
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States,* Lulu Holmes, the State Col- 
lege of Washington at Pullman, gives 
us a graphic story of this officer. She 
outlines her activities and responsibili- 
ties during the years that her services 
have been offered. She traces the es- 
tablishment of this administrative off- 
cer from the complexities and prob- 
lems resultant from coeducation. She 
finds her functions far from uniform 
at the present time, but outlines those 
undertaken in several typical colleges 
or universities. This book leaves the 
“development of the educational phil- 
osophy” of this personnel officer to 
other treatises. Here is a suggested 
topic well worth the expository skill 
of some one in our ranks. 


MILE 5. There is a bulletin pub- 
lished by the Committee on Equal 
Opportunity of the National Educa- 
tion Association which is well worth 
our perusal. This brochure has been 
prepared by a representative group of 


‘Contributions to Education, No. 767. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. 141 p. 
$1.60. 


experts from all sections.of the na- 
tion on Protecting the Employment 
Status of Women.’ It follows the 
findings of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
clubs regarding the exclusion of wom- 
en from “important administrative 
and supervisory positions.” It is a 
study which attempts to evaluate the 
effort of organized women to estab- 
lish and maintain the employment 
status of women. 


MILE 6. There is one stretch 
where the road has not been cleared 
for all of us since we have widely di- 
vergent opinions regarding the fed- 
eral support of education. For one 
point of view we may wish to follow 
through the report to the American 
Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education. It is written by 
Newton Edwards and is called Equal 
Educational Opportunity for Youth: 
A National Responsibility.® 


‘Washington, D. C.: the Association, June, 1939. 
30 p. 25c. 

*Washington, D. C.: the Council, 1939. 189 p. 
$2.00. 











Secondary School Exchange 


ZORAIDA E. WEEKS 


A problem of many high school 
deans is the development of a func- 
tioning homeroom program. In this 
issue three deans share their experi- 
ences in meeting this problem. 


Ruth Horner, The Franklin School, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 

Unification of the homeroom 
through activities rather than by a 
formalized week-by-week program 
has resulted in this school in a help- 
ful pupil-teacher relationship and an 
increased opportunity for pupil par- 
ticipation. 

Members of each year’s class, di- 
vided alphabetically into groups of 
25-30, meet for 15 minutes each 
morning preceding the first class peri- 
od. Routine details of attendance and 
announcements in addition to many 
other activities occupy this period. 
Teachers, who remain with groups 
for the three-year period of high 
school as homeroom advisers, act as 
counselors. 

During the first two weeks of the 
semester advisers assist pupils to make 
study schedules, and homerooms dis- 
cuss methods of study. One week in 
each semester is devoted by the home- 
rooms to advance registration. This 
involves definite knowledge of re- 
quirements on the part of homeroom 
advisers. Evening meetings of parents 
and advisers with the principal have 
given opportunity for helpful discus- 
sion. 

There are many projects which 
weld the group. For example, each 
homeroom may have a party once a 
semester and may edit the school pa- 
per once a year. A variety of sports 


tournaments are based on inter-home- 
room competition. 

In projects involving an entire class, 
each homeroom assumes a share of re- 
sponsibility. One activity, the annual 
song contest, deserves special mention. 
Early in the year each homeroom 
spends the 15 minute period once a 
week in singing under the guidance 
of their own song directors who are 
trained by the music instructor. As 
the semester progresses all home- 
rooms of one class work on the same 
song. Later homerooms combine for 
practice, always under pupil leaders. 
The crowning event is the song con- 
test during Music Week when all pu- 
pils gather in the auditorium and each 
class in turn marches to the platform 
to sing its song, with a pupil director 
as leader. 


Verna M. Reed, Easton High 
School, Easton, Pa.: 

Our Junior-Senior High School has 
a 10 minute homeroom period each 
day and two 45 minute periods a 
month. During the longer periods a 
homeroom program, planned and ad- 
ministered by the principal, the guid- 
ance director, and the adviser of girls, 
is carried out by the homeroom teach- 
ers. This committee accepts and acts 
on suggestions received from either 
teachers or pupils. 

Homeroom teachers of the Junior 
High School meet by grades and con- 
sider the needs and problems of the 
three different age groups and build 
their programs on their findings. Ori- 
entation, school customs and princi- 
ples, and case conference problems 
such as are found in the Inor’ series 
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of guidance books provide the sub- 
jects discussed. 

everal of our homeroom teachers, 
especially qualified to plan and lead a 
group in discussion of certain subjects, 
prepare the programs and _ rotate 
through the various rooms of either 
eleventh or twelfth grade. This 
makes possible an expert presentation 
of the following topics: (1) Recrea- 
tion for my leisure time; (2) How 
I can be healthy mentally; (3) Per- 
sonality and social relationships; (4) 
How to look for and apply for a job; 
(5) The greatest career in the world 
(homemaking); and (6) Self-expres- 
sion in dress and manners. 

At the request of students, several 
periods during the year are open so 
that each homeroom may arrange its 
own program. 

A series of bulletins on occupations 
and professions prepared by the direc- 
tor of guidance is introduced through 
the homerooms with a follow-up 
bulletin board in the library. 


Jane F. Cameron, Monroe High 

School, Rochester, N. Y.: 

Monroe High School has a school 
population of 2,500 with about 80 
homeroom units. We have placed the 
entering eighth grade classes under 
the guidance of the same homeroom 
teachers for the entire five years. 

The teacher in any school guidance 
program is the crucial contact point for 
counseling. The homeroom teacher, 
if well trained, has a greater oppor- 
tunity in observing, in aiding, in de- 
veloping, and in directing the individ- 
ual in all phases of his school life and 
activities, than have his other instruc- 
tors. 


‘nor Publishing Co., 207 4th Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


The training of teachers for charac- 
ter education and human relations, 
does not result from official regimen- 
tation, but from individual and group 
conferences. At the beginning of each 
semester and periodically thereafter, 
the staff holds conferences with the 
eighth grade teacher group, or with 
individual teachers. 

As a practical guide to the pupil 
and his parents, a guide book has been 
set up by our vice principal. This book 
also serves as an aid to the teacher by 
providing tangible material by which 
she is able to make the approach neces- 
sary for counseling. This book was 
brought to the attention of the super- 
intendent of schools and of the city 
director of guidance and now is used 
by all high schools for their entering 
eighth grade pupils. 

To the general orientation informa- 
tion with which the book begins, each 
school adds its own special material. 
The order of topics is flexible. This 
does not mean that the work is. not 
planned by the teacher director as 
carefully as a lesson plan, nor does it 
mean that all plans are successful. 

All homerooms take care of at- 
tendance, reviewing of the weekly 
bulletin of clubs and school announce- 
ments, sale of the school paper, no- 
tices of the Parents’ Association, 
school plays, sale of greenhouse 
plants, and various other school proj- 
ects. 

While we realize that this plan is 
not perfect, it is not only an attempt 
in our citizenship laboratory to orient 
our incoming pupils, but it also results 
in leading our new pupils in a “doing” 
program by participation in clubs, in 
student government, and in all phases 
of school life. 





University and College Exchange 


LUCY J. FRANKLIN 


Question: Have you an organization 
for non-fraternity women? If so, 
will you please describe it. 


ANSWERS: 


Esther Allen Gaw, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus: Our campus has 
between 3,500 and 4,000 women and 
a large proportion of them must go 
to college with the least expense pos- 
sible. For this reason, two-thirds of 
them do not belong to sororities, so 
they have developed less rigid groups 
as the expression of their social de- 
sires. I believe there is neither violent 
non-sorority, nor anti-sorority feeling 
here. We have hundreds of organized 
groups in which both sorority and in- 
dependent women work together. 

We have three non-sorority church 
organizations: Kappa Phi (Metho- 
dist), Sigma Eta Chi (Congregation- 
al), and Phi Delta Chi(Presbyterian). 
The use of the label “sorority” seems 
to me to be of doubtful value here. 
We also have various coeducational 
clubs and societies which are essen- 
tially non-sorority and non-fraternity 
but which are not set up consciously 
on that basis. In these clubs many 
students find their opportunity to 
practice the technique of leadership 
and creative social habits. 

We have three organizations which 
consciously are non-sorority. The 
Canfield Club (named for Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher whose father was a 
former president) is made up of girls 
who work in homes for their room and 
board. This club has been a real fac- 
tor in the happiness of many students. 

Another non-sorority group is the 


Trianon Club, a national organization, 
which carries the statement that it 
does not admit members of Greek let- 
ter societies. It also has been very 
helpful to its members. 

The third non-sorority group is the 
Independent Women’s Organization. 
This club has had able leadership re- 
sulting in frequent and effective meet- 
ings. In 1938 we were able to place 
a number of I. W. O. members in one 
house. Meals are not served here but 
it is the equivalent of a club house. 
This organization cooperates in many 
ways with the Independent Men’s As- 
sociation which also is a national or- 
ganization. 


Mary Jean Simpson, University of 
Vermont, Burlington: We do not have 
any formal organization of indepen- 
dent women. We have, however, a 
planned program which draws the 
non-fraternity women into the social 
life. The Women’s Student Union 
and three honorary societies cooperate 
and carry out a social program at 
Southwick Hall, the new women’s 
student union building. The chief 
justice of the Student Union is a non- 
fraternity girl, as are 85% to 90% of 
those in attendance at social functions 
at Southwick Hall. Of the seven girls 
elected to Mortar Board this year, 
two of the strongest are non-fraternity 
women from the Student Union. We 
also have the Bluestockings, Outing 
Club, Women’s Athletic Association, 
and the Ariel Board, in which there is 
a strong representation of non-frater- 
nity women. 

The line of division on this campus 
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is not so much between sorority and 
non-sorority women but rather be- 
tween those who live off campus in 
private houses and get their own meals 
and those who live in dormitories. We 
find it difficult to draw the former 
group into social activities and are 
working on this problem. 


Adele C. Starbird, Washington 
University, St. Louis: Our Indepen- 
dent Women’s Association was organ- 
ized in 1931 with the object of fur- 
nishing social and group life for the 
approximately 400 women who re- 
mained aloof from sorority affiliation. 
It was embodied in the constitution 
that any unaffiliated woman could join 
the Association and vote provided she 
paid $1.00 a semester. Its quarters 
were in our Women’s Building where 
the 10 sororities also have their club 
rooms. It sponsored a social program 
—formal and informal—debates, lec- 
ture forums, etc. This organization 
has been very successful in producing 
leaders, such as presidents of the Self- 
Government Association, Mortar 
Board, etc. Its alumnae group is loyal 
and enthusiastic. 

Last year we made a study of this 
group and its contribution to the Uni- 
versity. In quality it was beyond 
criticism. It had a record of solid 
achievement, and it meant a great deal 
in the lives of its members but it was 
disappointing in one particular — it 
was attracting only about 20% of the 
unaffiliated women. 

We, therefore, decided to make 
some changes. The name was changed 
to the Women’s Union. We enlarged 
its scope and, therefore, its interests. 
It now has 10 committees, all with 
definite work and ccvering all the 


women’s interests. At the beginning 
of each year a mass meeting is called 
and the 10 chairmen outline the func- 
tion and work of each committee. The 
girls enrol for the particular work in 
which they are interested. All un- 
affiliated women are urged to join. 
Next year it is possible that we shall 
receive a percentage of the student 
tax for our running expenses. This 
procedure will enable us to plan a 
more elaborate program. Just now 
there is a great upsurge of enthusiasm 
on the campus concerning the Wom- 
en’s Union and a movement is on foot 
to start a similar Union among the 
men. 

May I make a few observations for 
those who may be planning a similar 
venture: (1) It is a difficult task; 
(2) An absolute essential is prestige; 
(3) Much depends upon the faculty 
adviser and her committee; (4) The 
social affairs always must be absolute- 
ly beyond criticism in every way and, 
therefore, must be planned carefully 
to the last detail; (5) The poorest 
girl must feel perfectly comfortable 
and at the same time always must have 
the proper clothes for every social oc- 
casion, whether it be of a formal, 
sports, or athletic nature. May I add 
that working with and for such an or- 
ganization is most interesting, chal- 
lenging and worth while. 


Note: The interest in independent 
organizations has proved to be so wide 
spread that further answers to this 
question will be published in the next 
issue of this magazine. This will make 
it necessary to postpone the discussions 
of methods of dining room seating 
which have been submitted by quite a 
number of deans. | 








We Deans 


CONVENTION 


Come to St. Louis for the conven- 
tion in February! Deans, counselors, 
and advisers need the professional 
stimulation which will come through 
active participation in the convention 
program at the Hotel Statler in St. 
Louis, February 20-23, 1940. Each 
member will be able to help other 
members in their student guidance 
work; each member, in return, will 
receive help from her co-worker in 
the profession. Come to St. Louis 
to be stimulated by the presentations 
to be made by many distinguished 
national leaders, to discuss your work 
with your colleagues, to enjoy the 
relaxation which comes from seeing 
new faces and being in different sur- 
roundings, and to get encouragement 
as well as help from others engaged in 
the same kind of work. 

St. Louis is an interesting city sit- 
uated as it is on “Ol? Man River” the 
mighty Mississippi with its legends 
dating back to days before the time of 
Hernando De Soto. 

To save your time and to eliminate 
as much delay as possible at the regis- 
tration desk at convention, the N.A. 
D.W. is offering its members the op- 
portunity to register in advance pro- 
vided dues for the current year are 
paid. Advance reservation forms are 
being mailed from headquarters the 
last week in January. To avoid confu- 
sion at headquarters at this very busy 
time of the year, you are asked to fol- 
low exactly the few simple instructions 
which accompany the forms. Included 
with advance reservation cards will be 
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a list of all convention meal sessions 
together with the prices of each. This 
information is being sent to help you 
plan your own convention schedule 
and your budget. 

The official convention program of 
the sessions of the American Council 
of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions, including the program of the 
joint sessions and the programs of the 
American College Personnel Associa- 
tion, the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, and other affiliated 
societies as well as that of the Nation- 
al Association of Deans of Women 
went to press on January 18. If the 
official program is off the press by 
February 1 a copy will be sent to each 
member of the Association. Should 
there be any delay in the printing of 
the joint program, each member of 
the Association will receive instead a 
copy of the program of the National 
Association of Deans of Women to- 
gether with the program of the joint 
sessions to be held with the other or- 
ganizations in the American Council 
of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions. 

Even a casual reading of the excel- 
lent sessions planned under the chair- 
manship of Alice C. Lloyd, dean of 
women, University of Michigan, with 
the assistance of the five Section chair- 
men, Dorothy Gebauer, dean of wom- 
en, University of Texas (University 
Section), Helen Dalton Bragdon, 
dean, Hood College (College Sec- 
tion), Helen Hall Moreland, dean of 
students, New York State College for 
Teachers (College of Education and 
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Teacher Training Section), Amelia E. 
Clark, dean of women, Colby Junior 
College (Junior College Section), and 
Ruth L. Sanderson, dean of girls, The 
William Nottingham High School of 
Syracuse (Secondary School Section), 
will convince you that you must be in 
St. Louis, February 20-23! 


Woman’s CENTENNIAL CONGRESS 


One hundred years ago the first 
World’s Anti-Slavery Convention was 
held in London. All Anti-Slavery 
Organizations were urged to send del- 
egates. Eight women were elected as 
delegates from the United States and 
carried the same credentials as the 
men. The convention refused to ad- 
mit them, explaining that “God’s clear 
intention” would be violated if “pro- 
miscuous female representation be al- 
lowed.” 

The best known of the women dele- 
gates was Lucretia Mott. Accompany- 
ing her delegate husband and on her 
wedding trip was Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. As they sat behind a cur- 
tained bar, incensed by the action tak- 
en, the women made plans to call a 
Woman’s Convention in the United 
States to consider how women might 
collectively protest against the injus- 
tices done them. 
| To commemorate the Woman’s 

Century, 1840-1940, a Congress of 
Women will be held at the Hotel 
Astor in New York City on November 
25-27, 1940, with the purpose of 
planning wisely and well for the cen- 
tury to come. Delegates will come 
from all over the country to look 
backward at achievements won, look 
outward at discriminations still exist- 
ing, and look forward to the emphases 


imperative for the advancement of 
mankind. 

The Woman’s Centennial Congress 
will be under the chairmanship of 
Carrie Chapman Catt. One of the 
most important emphases of the Con- 
gress will be the bringing together of 
all research that has been done by va- 
rious outstanding women’s organiza- 
tions on the activity of women in their 
special fields of endeavor. The Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Wom- 
en has been invited to send copies of 
publications and outlines of research 
which is contemplated in the future. 


A New PAMPHLET 


In 1938 the Association with the 
help of Mrs. Ellis L. Phillips, an 
honorary member, issued two pam- 
phlets entitled The Dean of Girls in 
the High School and The Dean of 
Women in the Institution of Higher 
Learning, which briefly summarized 
the duties and qualifications of deans. 
At the St. Louis convention, the third 
pamphlet in the series, The Head 
Resident on College and University 
Campuses, will be available at 10c 
per copy. 

This pamphlet was prepared for 
the Association by three members 
working under the auspices of the re- 
search committee: Helen B. Schleman, 
director, Residence Halls for Women, 
Purdue University, Edith M. Stewart, 
assistant dean of women, Muskingum 
College with Frances Maisch, director 
of residence, Kent State University 
serving as chairman. 

The pamphlet includes summarized 
information on the following topics: 

1. Changing status of the head 

resident 
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Her functions 
a. Managerial responsibilities 
b. Individual counseling 
c. Group guidance 
d. Record keeping. 
3. Qualifications desirable for the 
head resident 
4. References. 
Headquarters office will be glad to 
receive advance orders for this pam- 
phlet. 


SLATE FoR 1940-41 


For vice president— 
Edna C. Shumaker, dean of girls, 
McKinley High School, Canton, 
Ohio 
For secretary— 
Catherine E. Reed, dean of women, 
State College for Teachers, Buffalo, 
N. ¥. 
Presented by Marjorie P. Grant, 
chairman, nominations commit- 
tee. 


Proposep By-Law CHANGES 


Section 29—from—The nomina- 
tions committee, through the medium 
of the October JournaL, shall request 
members of the Association to send 
names for each elective office to be 
filled at the annual convention, to the 
chairman of the nominations commit- 
tee before November 15. From these 
suggested names, the committee shall 
make up a slate of two candidates for 
each office to be filled and through the 
next Journat shall call for a poll 
between the suggested names. It shall 
nominate a candidate for each of these 
offices from the highest number of 
votes so received, these nominations to 
be included in the notice of the annual 
meeting. This committee shall also 
serve as a committee on committees, 
and it shall be its duty to recommend 


to the executive board names from 
which the executive board may ap- 
point the members of all standing 
committees. 

To—The nominations committee, 
through the medium of the October 
Journat, shall request members of 
the Association to send names for each 
elective office to be filled at the annual 
convention, to the chairman of the 
nominations committee before Decem- 
ber 1. From these suggested names, 
the committee shall prepare a slate of 
one candidate for each office to be 
filled. This slate shall be sent to the 
members of the Association at least 15 
days before the annual convention. 
This committee, etc. 

Section 30—from—The program 
committee shall consist of two sub- 
committees whose duty shall be to pre- 
pare programs for the meetings of the 
Association. The president of the 
Association, as chairman of this com- 
mittee, together with the chairmen of 
Sections shall serve as the annual con- 
vention sub-committee. The summer 
meeting chairman, as chairman of the 
second sub-committee, together with 
five local members shall serve as the 
summer meeting sub-committee. At 
the summer meetings emphasis shall 
be placed upon the work of the high 
schoo] dean. 

To—tThe program committee shall 
consist of an annual convention pro- 
gram sub-committee and a summer 
meeting program sub-committee. The 
president shall appoint the annual 
convention program sub-committee 
chairman, who, together with the 
chairmen of the Sections, shall prepare 
the program for the annual conven- 
tion. The summer meeting program 
sub-committee, which shall be ap- 
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pointed by the president, shall prepare 
the program for the summer meeting. 
Appointments shall be for one year. 
At the summer, etc. 

Section 31—from—The publicity 
committee shall give publicity to the 
meetings and shall educate the public 
at large as to the object and work of 
the Association. 

To—tThe publicity committee shall 
give publicity to the meetings and 
shall strive to educate the public at 
large concerning the object and work 
of the Association. Members of this 
committee shall be appointed for 
terms of not less than three years. 

Section 34—from—The regional 
contact committee, with the vice presi- 
dent of the Association as chairman, 
shall be composed of a representative 
from each of the nine regions estab- 
lished by the executive board. It shall 
be supplemented by a sub-committee 
for each region composed of the state 
president of each state in the region 
with the regional representative serv- 
ing as chairman. In case a state does 
not have an association, a dean in that 
state shall be named by the president 
to serve on this regional sub-commit- 
tee. The aim of this committee shall 
be to make and execute plans which 
shall coordinate the state and regional 
organizations with the national, both 
as to membership and program. 

To—The regional contact commit- 
tee, with the vice president of the 
Association as chairman, shall be com- 
posed of a representative from each 
of the regions established by the 
executive board. It shall be supple- 
mented by a sub-committee for each 
region composed where possible of the 
State association president of each 
state in the region, with the regional 


representative serving as chairman. A 
state president shall serve by virtue of 
her presidency. In other states a dean 
shall be named by the president to 
serve on the regional sub-committee. 
The aim, etc. 

Section 37—from—The headquar- 
ters consultant shall work in conjunc- 
tion with the president and the execu- 
tive secretary in regard to the work 
at headquarters. 

To—The headquarters consultant, 
appointed by the executive board, 
shall work, etc. 

Section 38—from—All committees 
incurring expenses shall prepare defi- 
nite estimates and forward them for 
consideration to the finance committee. 
Committees shall not exceed their 
budget allotments in any year. All 
bills to be charged to the budget allot- 
ments must be presented before May 
31, the close of the fiscal year. The 
president of the Association shall be 
responsible for notifying committee 
chairmen of their budget allowances 
at the beginning of a new fiscal year. 

To—Committees shall not exceed 
their budget allotments in any year. 
All bills to be charged to the budget 
allotments must be presented before 
May 31, the close of the fiscal year. 
Committee chairmen shall be notified 
of their budget allowances at the be- 
ginning of a new fiscal year. 

Section 41—from—The organiza- 
tion of state and regional associations 
of deans, counselors, and advisers shall 
be aided by the Association wherever 
need arises. 

To—The organization of regional, 
state, and city associations of, etc. 


Genevieve E. Poole, chairman, 
Committee on tevision of by-laws. 
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Unso.LiciTED MANuscRIPTs 


It is not the general policy of the 
JourNAL OF THE NaTIonat AssociA- 
TION OF Deans oF WoMEN to accept 
unsolicited manuscripts because each 
issue of the magazine is planned on a 
special basis (the October JouRNAL 
carries articles devoted to a special 
theme, the January issue features a 
selected bibliography for the year, the 
March issue is devoted primarily to 
convention papers, and the June 
JourNnaz is a business number). With 
such a set-up, excellent unsolicited 
manuscripts might have to be held a 
very long time before they would hap- 
pen to fit in with an issue of the maga- 
zine. If, in view of this policy, you 
still are willing to submit your manu- 
script for the consideration of the 
editor of the JourNAL, the Association 
will be glad to receive it. 


CLIPPINGS 


The publicity committee has no way 
of obtaining clippings about Associa- 
tion members or about the national 
convention which appear in local 
newspapers and state journals except 
through the cooperation of members 
of the Association. The publicity 
committee will appreciate it if you will 
send to the chairman, Miss Mar- 
guerite W. Kehr, dean of women, 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pa., any news items or articles about 
deans or about the Association which 
you may find in local, state, or na- 
tional publications. 


PuBLicaTions RECEIVED 


Gruenberg, Benjamin C., with the 
assistance of Kaukonen, J. L. High 
Schools and Sex Education. Federal 


Security Agency, Public Health Ser- 
vice. Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1939. 110 p. 
20c. 


In initiating a program of sex education, the 
schools must “consider the attitude of parents,” 
“recognize the dearth of capable teachers”; 
recognize “the necessity for education” of 
young people, teachers, and parents; and “take 
into consideration the favorable and unfavora- 
ble influences to which various groups of stu- 
dents have been subjected.” This publication 
has presented and correlated these factors in a 
manner which makes it a useful guide to per- 
sons interested in promoting or imparting sex 
education. The book is divided into two sec- 
tions. Part one is on planning and organization, 
including sex education in the schools, methods 
and teacher selection, preparation, and develop- 
ment. Part two relates to sex education in the 
subjects of the curriculum including the fol- 
lowing courses: biology, general science, physi- 
ology and hygiene, physical education, home 
economics, the social studies, and English. In 
addition, the book includes a general reading 
list for teachers and school officials, a general 
reading list for students, information about 
pamphlets and visual aids, and a suggested out- 
line of a course for teachers on sex education 
in secondary schools. 


Holmes, Henry W., and others. Edu- 
cational Research. Series 1, Vol. 3, 
No. 10. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1939. 189 
p. $1.00. 


This study of the nature, essential condi- 
tions, and controlling concepts of educational 
research was prepared by the sub-committee on 
educational research under the chairmanship 
of Henry W. Holmes, assisted by Mark A. 
May, Paul R. Mort, George D. Stoddard, and 
Goodwin Watson. It discusses research in child 
development; in measurement of abilities, apti- 
tudes, and achievements; in reading; in gui- 
dance and personality adjustment; and in 
structural aspects of educational finance. !t 
closes with suggestions toward a frame of 
reference for educational research. 





